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Another  Example  of  Canco’s  Cooperation 


'I'he  above  advertisements  appear  this  month  in  eight  publica¬ 
tions,  reaching  174,462  grocers  and  14,811  home  economists. 
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SINCE  1  878— THE  CANNED  FOODS  AUTHORITY 


Universal  Corn  Cutter 

A  quality  producer  lor 
both  whole  kernel  and 
cream  style  corn.  Will 
single  cut  lor  true  whole 
grain  corn;  double  cut 
lor  cut  kernel  corn;  and 

►  cut  and  scrape  lor 
cream  style  corn. 

Gives  big  increase  in 
yield  and  prolits. 


The  most  important  move  in  the  corn  canning 
business  is  to  get  your  plant  fully  equipped 
with  modernized  machinery.  This  insures  a 
quality  pack  produced  with  greatest  economy. 

On  this  page  are  shown  "leader"  machines  for 
corn  canners,  and  this  equipment  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  complete  Sprague-Sells  line.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  machine  bearing  the  Sprague- 
Sells  name  is  a  leader  in  its  field. 

Mail  the  coupon  below  for  fully  illustrated 
catalog  showing  our  complete  line  of  depend¬ 
able  canning  machinery  for  all  food  products. 
No  obligation,  of  course. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  Ali  Food  Products 


M  &  S  Hi-Speed  Filler  ^ 

Fills  any  liquid  or  semi-liquid  prod¬ 
uct,  and  handles  more  difficult  can- 
filling  jobs  than  any  other  machine 
built.  Fills  all  cans  exactly  alike. 
Action  automatic  and  continuous; 
unless  can  is  in  proper  position  to 
receive  it,  the  product  will  not  flow. 


Model  8  Corn  Silker 

Embodies  all  good  features  of  previous 
leading  silkers,  plus  a  number  of  out¬ 
standing  improvements.  Stronger,  more 
rigid  and  requires  much  less  space 
than  other  models.  The  ultimate  in 
corn  silkers.  Built  either  for  cream 
style  or  whole  grain  corn. 


FOOD  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


Sprague-Sells  Division 


HOOPESTON,  ILL. 


Peerless 
Corn  Washer 

Removes  all  foreign  mat¬ 
ter  from  corn,  pumpkin 
and  other  large  round 
products.  Gently  tumbles, 
rubs  and  scrubs  product 
without  bruising.  Saves 
corn  and  cuts  labor  costs. 

OTHER  MACHINES  FOR 
THE  CORN  CANNER  .  .  . 
Peerless  Rehusker  .  .  . 
Peerless  Corn  Trimmer 
. . .  High  Pressure  Washer 
.  .  .  Ear  Corn  Brusher  . .  . 
Inspection  Conveyors  . .  . 
Ear  Corn  Blancher  .  .  .  Model  5  Cutter  .  .  . 
Knife  Grinders  .  .  .  Spiral  Conveyors  .  .  . 
Whole  Grain  Washers  .  .  .  Batch  Mixers  ... 
Blending  Mixers  .  .  .  Syrup  System  .  .  .  Re- 
silker  .  .  .  Cooker-Fillers  .  .  .  Elevators  .  .  . 
Corn  Crusher  .  .  .  Corn  Shaker  .  .  .  Etc. 


Cob-Corn 

Trimmer 

A  simple,  efficient  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  Conner  of 
"corn-on-the-cob".  It 
trims  all  ears  to  an 
exactly  uniform  length. 


SEMD  FOR  THIS  BOOK 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send  us  your  General  Catalog  No.  400. 

NAME . 

FIRM . 

ADDRESS . 

CITY .  STA 


Super  Husker 

Husks  from  120  to  160  ears  per 
minute  —  handling  all  the  corn 
that  two  operators  can  possibly 
feed.  The  fastest,  strongest, 
most  efficient  green  corn  husk¬ 
ing  machine  ever  built.  Takes 
no  more  space  than  a  single 
Husker. 
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No.  120  Duplex  Trimmer  and 
Slitter  with  tin-package  Lifter 


The 

DUPLEX 

TRIMMER 

and 

SLITTER 

by 

CAMERON 


We  have  acquired  the  Slaysman  patent 
on  this  machine  and  we  present  our 
modern  device  for  making  body-blanks 
with  speed  and  accuracy. 

Tin-plate  now  comes  in  ten-package 
bundles^  (1120  sheets).  These  bundles 
are  loaded  directly  into  the  Lifter  by  a 
shop-truck. 

The  “Duplex”  and  “Lifter”  features  are 
plainly  labor-saving.  Furthermore,  the 
body-blanks  are  more  accurately  cut 
than  with  a  separate  Trimmer  and 
Slitter. 

A  most  modern  machine  for  can-makers. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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YOU’LL  feel  a  lot  safer  in  1937  if 
you’re  equipped  by  Continental. 
You’ll  know  that  besides  the  highest 
quality  cans  and  equipment  you’re 
being  supported  by  a  large  staff  of  re¬ 
search  and  closing  machine  experts. 
And  when,  or  if,  you  need  this  service, 
you  may  rely  on  it  for  skill  and  speed. 

That’s  the  sort  of  service  that  may 
make  a  difference  between  profit  and 


loss  in  1937.  It  is  a  service  you  can 
rely  on  when  you  are  working  against 
time  .  .  .  that  leaves  you  free  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  getting  in  the  crops,  can¬ 
ning  them,  and  selling  the  packs. 

Let  a  Continental  representative  tell 
you  about  this  service,  about  the  stra¬ 
tegically  located  plants  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  other  exclu¬ 
sive  Continental  features. 


February  22, 1937 
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EDITORIALS 


The  court  criers — Don’t  be  alarmed  by  the 
meanings  and  wailings  of  those  who  say  they  fear 
the  country  is  going  to  the  demnation  bow-wows 
because  of  suggested  changes  in  our  courts,  whether 
Supreme  or  otherwise.  It  is  all  old  stuff,  and  not  at 
all  dangerous.  Since  “memory  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary”  the  appointment  of  Judges  has  been  based 
mainly  upon  reward  for  political  service,  and  it  is 
not  complimentary  to  us,  as  a  nation,  that  this  is  so. 
But  you  will  remember  that  even  our  present  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  when  given  his  appoint¬ 
ment  was  allowed  to  wait  acceptance  of  the  position 
until  after  the  election  so  that  he  could  electioneer 
for  Mr.  Hoover,  who  had  appointed  him,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  “ Al”  Smith,  the  other  candidate ;  and  that  after 
the  election  he  took  his  position  in  the  Court.  The 
country  has  lived  through  this  and  many  other  similar 
political  actions,  and  despite  many  political  hacks  upon 
the  benches  today,  and  it  will  continue  to  live.  So  long 
as  the  politicans  run  the  country,  and  business  men 
will  not  exert  themselves,  we  can  expect  things  of  this 
kind. 

Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  proposed  effort  will 
prove  futile;  that  whether  we  have  nine,  ninety-nine 
or  nine  hundred  composing  the  Supreme  Court  the 
results  will  be  the  same.  There  seems  to  be  some¬ 
thing  unbalanced  in  our  Government  set-up.  We  the 
“peeple”,  think  we  appoint  Congressmen  and  Senators 
to  carry  out  our  will;  that  they  enact  laws  which  we 
demand,  after  due  deliberation  and  great  care,  and  then 
in  a  4  to  5  decision,  one  man  in  the  Court  can  annul 
all  that  our  Congress  does,  and  all  that  we  say  we 
want.  The  Supreme  Court  is,  in  effect,  a  jury  to 
which  is  submitted  matters  in  question.  Why  does 
not  this  jury  act  as  do  all  other  juries:  be  compelled 
to  render  a  unanimous  verdict?  And  if  these  Justices 
represent  the  highest  legal  talent  in  the  country,  as 
we  have  always  supposed  they  do;  and  if  they  are 
appointed  to  pass  upon  the  legal  technicalities  of  the 
laws  enacted  by  Congress,  where  is  there  any  room 
for  personal  opinions?  The  law  under  question  must 
be  legal  or  not,  according  to  the  Constitution,  and  not 
according  to  individual  opinion.  The  proposed  changes 
do  not  touch  these  questions. 

But  better  than  the  above :  why  is  not  this  Supreme 
Court  the  legal  department  of  the  Congress?  Just  as 
every  great  business  has  its  legal  department,  to  whom 
is  submitted  every  move  before  making,  so  when  new 


laws  are  under  debate,  but  before  ultimate  passage, 
they  should  be  submitted,  by  the  Congress,  to  this 
Court,  or  legal  department,  and  their  Constitutionality 
or  not  decided  before  enactment.  Would  this  not  be 
the  rational  manner  of  passing  national  laws  ?  Doubt¬ 
less  it  would,  but  such  a  set-up  will  never  be  seen  in 
Washington.  You  must  remember  that  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  representatives  in  Washington  are 
lawyers,  and  they  will  do  nothing  that  would  cut  out 
the  juicy  plums  these  court  cases  make  for  their  fellow 
lawyers.  And  in  the  last  analysis  the  delays  com¬ 
plained  of  are  probably  welcomed  for  that  same  reason : 
a  client  could  hardly  be  charged  as  big  a  fee  for  a 
case  speedily  settled  as  for  one  which  dragged  over 
the  months  or  years.  In  other  words,  we  can’t  expect 
the  lawyers  to  climb  out  on  a  limb,  and  then  cut  the 
limb  off.  It  is  not  human. 

The  charges  and  counter-charges  are  certainly  not 
complimentary  to  the  legal  profession.  Is  that  pro¬ 
fession  filled  with  men  of  such  little  principle  that  a 
court  can  be  “packed”,  i.  e.,  made  to  do  the  will  of 
some  master  or  dictator?  Can  be  bought  or  sold  or 
influenced?  We  do  not  believe  it.  Experience  belies 
the  insult. 

The  real  danger  to  our  country,  as  we  view  it,  is 
the  unbridled  criticism  that  is  permitted  about  every¬ 
one  in  authority.  We  have  gone  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  decency,  and  unless  a  check  is  put  upon  this  growing 
evil  we  will  come  upon  bad  days.  From  the  lowest 
gutter-snipe  up  through  our  whole  populace  is  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  have  a  right  to  hurl  insults  and 
opprobrium  upon  anyone  in  public  life,  from  the  dog- 
catcher  up  to  our  Chief  Executive,  and  as  a  result  all 
respect  for  authority  is  rapidly  disappearing.  That  is 
the  condition  that  brings  anarchy  and  worse.  Un¬ 
fortunately  much  of  this  originates  in  our  homes  where 
due  respect  for  father  and  mother  are  not  inculcated 
and  demanded,  and  where  respect  for  God  and  His  laws 
has  long  since  disappeared. 

“Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  in  the  land”  is  one  of  the  original  Ten 
Commandments  given  to  Moses;  and  it  has  stood  the 
attacks  of  thousands  of  years  before  the  dawn  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  stands  today  as  true  as  when  first 
given.  It  cannot  be  avoided,  without  peril,  because 
without  respect  for  authority — and  that  is  what  it 
means — you  have  choas.  “Freedom  of  the  press,”  or 
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of  speech,  was  never  meant  to  clothe  any  such  destruc¬ 
tive  action  as  this.  To  us  here  is  the  real  danger  to 
our  country. 

*  *  * 

School  days  are  here  again.  Canners’  and  Field- 
men’s  schools  are  being  held  in  many  States,  and  every 
year  seems  to  draw  larger  and  larger  crowds.  In  the 
battle  to  draw  the  growers  and  the  canners  into  better 
mutual  understanding  these  schools  can  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part.  Select  one  or  more  of  the  leaders  among 
your  growers,  those  who  have  an  influence  upon  the 
other  growers,  and  “treat  them”  to  a  trip  to  one  of 
these  canners’  schools.  They  will  meet  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  their  Agricultural  Colleges  there,  and  hear 
them  discuss  with  canners  the  problems  of  better  crops, 
costs,  etc.,  and  they  will  learn  that  the  canners  are 
the  growers’  real  friends  and  best  cash  market.  With 
the  spread  of  such  knowledge  the  canner-grower  prob¬ 
lem  will  lessen  and  become  more  satisfactory  on  both 
sides.  And  the  “treat”  will  not  cost  you  much. 

And  after  you  have  come  back  from  your  school 
then  decide  to  call  one  of  your  own,  and  have  all  your 
growers  into  an  all-day  meeting,  or  better  still  to 
several  meetings,  explaining  to  them,  or  having  agri¬ 
cultural  experts  explain  to  them  the  latest  and  most 
profitable  manner  of  growing  canning  crops.  A  few 
hours  at  night,  or  in  the  afternoon,  over  several  meet¬ 
ings  would  probably  produce  better  results,  as  you 
could  induce  the  growers  to  bring  their  individual  prob¬ 
lems  on  growing  or  crop  production  to  the  meeting. 
Everyone  of  them  has  some  problem,  real  or  imaginary, 
why  he  does  not  get  better  results  out  of  canning  crops, 
and  he  will  appreciate  the  interest  you  show  in  him, 
and  especially  if  you  go  beyond  canning  crops,  and  help 
him  on  some  of  his  other  troubles,  whatever  they  may 
be,  in  farm  procedure.  Better  acquaintance  with  your 
growers,  and  they  with  you,  can  make  only  for  better 
results.  And  now  is  the  time  to  do  it  before  planting 
time  begins. 

*  *  If 

We  see  that  up  to  February  12th  the  N.  C.  A.  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Flood  Relief  was  able  to  report  a  total  of 
8,243  cases  contributed,  and  we  congratulate  these 
humane  givers.  This,  of  course,  was  not  all  the  canned 
foods  sent  to  these  sufferers,  as  doubtless  thousands 
of  cases  were  sent  direct  to  the  Red  Cross,  especially 
from  sections  bordering  the  flooded  region.  And  we 
hope  there  will  continue  to  be  more  cases  of  goods 
given,  because  the  need  is  by  no  means  supplied,  as 
yet.  It  will  be  months  before  all  who  suffered  in  this 
disaster  will  again  be  in  self-supporting  condition. 
Every  case  of  goods  sent  will  be  accepted  with  deep 
gratitude,  and  none  wasted,  you  may  be  sure.  We 
knew  the  industry  could  be  depended  upon  to  do  its 
full  share,  and  it  has.  “A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend 
indeed.”  There  are  many  still  in  need. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

New  1936  Edition 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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MARCH  1 — “Varieties  of  Beans  for  Canning,”  by  J.  C. 

Walker,  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

MARCH  1 — “Behavior  of  New  Varieties  of  Peas  in  1936,”  by 

T.  D.  Holder,  American  Can  Company. 

MARCH  1 — “Commercial  Sweet  Corn  Hybrids,”  by  Glenn  M. 

Smith,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Ind. 

MARCH  8 — “Summary  of  1936  Experiments  with  Derris  and 

Cube,”  by  J.  E.  Dudley,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Madison,  Wis. 

MARCH  8 — “Behavior  of  New  Tomato  Varieties  in  1936,”  by 

E.  R.  Lancashire,  Continental  Can  Company. 

MARCH  15 — “Tomato  Seed  Treatment  and  Plant .  Certifica¬ 

tion,”  by  R.  W.  Samson,  Purdue  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion. 

MARCH  15 — “U.  S.  Standard  Basis  for  Purchasing  Cannery 

Raw  Products,”  by  R.  R.  Pailthorp,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

MARCH  22 — “Processing  of  Stratified  Products”  (Spinach, 

Asparagus,  Asparagus-Pack  Beans),  by  J.  Rus¬ 
sell  Esty,  Director,  Western  Branch  Research 
Laboratory,  National  Canners  Association. 

MARCH  22 — “Importance  of  Cooling  Tank  Contamination,”  by 

G.  C.  Scott,  Director  of  Research,  Minnesota  Val¬ 
ley  Canning  Company,  Le  Sueur,  Minn. 

MARCH  22 — “Review  of  Field  Activities  of  the  Past  Four 

Years  on  Pumpkin,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Assistant 
Director,  Research  Laboratories,  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association. 

MARCH  29 — “Present  Status  of  the  Sugar  Problem  with  Non- 

Acid  Foods,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Labora¬ 
tories,  National  Canners  Association. 

MARCH  29 — ^“Control  of  Cut-Out  Brix  of  Pitted  Red  Cherries 

Packed  in  Syrup,”  by  C.  A.  Greenleaf,  Research 
Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association. 

APRIL  5 — Home  Economics  Services  of  Individual  Com¬ 

panies,  by  Lillian  B.  Storms,  Gerber  Products 
Company;  Isabel  N.  Young,  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany;  Virginia  E.  Porter,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby. 
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THE  TENDEROMETER 

An  Apparatus  for  Evaluating  Tenderness  in  Peas 

by  W,  McK.  Martin 


The  economic  importance  of  the  problem  of  evaluating  the 
tenderness  of  peas  is  well  known  to  the  pea-canning  industry. 
Its  practical  significance  in  determining  the  commercial  grade 
of  canned  peas  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  U.  S.  grade 
standards  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  score  is  given  for 
tenderness.  Out  of  a  score  of  100  points  allowed  for  the  various 
factors  contributing  to  the  quality  of  canned  peas,  35  is  allowed 
for  tenderness,  25  for  flavor,  15  for  clearness  of  liquor,  15  for 
absence  of  defects  and  10  for  uniformity  of  size  and  color. 
Tenderness  is  thus  the  most  important  single  factor  contributing 
to  the  quality  of  the  canned  product,  hence  it  has  come  to  be 
regarded,  in  certain  respects  at  least,  as  being  synonymous  with 
quality.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  grading  of  the  raw  stock 
as  received  at  the  canning  factory.  The  problem  of  evaluating 
tenderness  is  therefore  of  considerable  importance  to  the  canner 
not  only  in  grading  the  canned  product,  but  also  in  grading  the 
raw  peas  in  the  harvesting  and  canning  operations.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  economic  importance  of  this  factor  in  both  the 
production  and  canning  operations,  the  canner  is  dependent 
very  largely  on  the  vagaries  of  human  judgment  in  grading 
the  peas  as  they  are  received  at  the  factory.  This  is  particularly 
disadvantageous  when  it  is  necessary  to  change  personnel  be¬ 
cause  of  illness  or  for  any  other  reason. 

In  anticipation  of  this  need  of  the  pea-canning  industry  for  a 
more  reliable  method  of  grading,  a  number  of  scientific  workers 
in  both  commercial  and  Governmental  laboratories  have  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  our  progress  in  the  solution  of  this  problem 
through  their  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  work.  Most  of 
the  work  thus  far  reported  in  the  literature  has  had  as  its 
objective  the  development  of  chemical,  physical  or  mechanical 
methods  for  measuring  the  quality  of  peas  on  a  quantitative 
basis.  The  alcohol-insoluble  solids  method  of  Kertesz  (1),  the 
crushing  test  of  Bonney,  Clifford  and  Lepper  (2),  the  puncture 
and  crushing  tests  of  Sayre,  Willaman  and  Kertesz  (3),  the 
gravity  separation  test,  and  others  are  well  known  and  need  no 
discussion  at  this  time.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  most  of 
these  methods  were  developed  for  laboratory  use,  and  although 
each  has  been  found  satisfactory  for  the  particular  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended,  there  is  still  need  for  a  factory-scale 
method  for  evaluating  the  quality  of  the  raw  peas  as  they  are 
received  at  the  canning  factory.  It  was  to  meet  this  need  of 
the  canning  industry  that  the  work  herein  described  was  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Research  Department  of  the  American  Can 
Company. 

THE  PROBLEM 

In  its  simplest  aspects  toughness  in  peas,  which  is  the  converse 
of  tenderness,  may  be  defined  as  that  property  of  the  peas  which 
resists  shearing  or  grinding  in  the  mastication  process.  The 
method  of  evaluating  this  property  should  therefore  duplicate 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  mechanics  of  mastication  with  provision 
for  measuring  the  force  involved.  Since  the  property  or  sensa¬ 
tion  generally  observed  as  toughness  in  the  mastication  process 
is  in  reality  the  resistance  of  the  peas  to  shearing,  the  method 
of  evaluating  this  factor  should  be  based  upon  the  principle  of 
measuring  the  force  required  in  the  shearing  operation.  Ob- 

(1)  Kertesz,  Z.  I.,  The  Chemical  Determination  of  the  Quality  of  Canned 
Green  Peas.  N.  Y.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  No.  233.  1935. 

(2)  Bonney,  V.  B.,  Clifford,  P.  A.  and  Lepper,  H  A.,  An  Apparatus  for 
Determining  the  Tenderness  of  Certain  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.  Circular  No.  164.  1931. 

(3)  Sayre,  C.  B.  Willaman,  J.  J.  and  Kertesz,  Z.  I.,  Factors  Affecting  the 
Quality  of  Commercial  Canned  Peas,  N.  Y.  Agr.  £xpt.  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  No. 
176.  1981. 


viously  both  the  skins  and  cotyledons  of  the  peas  contribute  to 
toughness,  hence  the  method  should  measure  the  combined  effects 
of  these  tissues.  From  practical  considerations,  samples  of 
sufficient  size  should  be  used  in  the  determination  to  average 
out  the  variation  in  tenderness  of  individual  peas,  otherwise  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  several  replicate  tests  in  order  to 
obtain  reliable  results.  Moreover,  the  method  should  be  as  com¬ 
pletely  automatic  in  operation  as  possible  in  order  to  obviate 
personal  error  on  the  part  of  the  operator, 

THE  TENDEROMETER 

With  the  above  objects  in  mind,  a  mechanical  apparatus, 
which  is  being  protected  by  patents  by  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany  and  which  wiU  be  referred  to  as  the  “Tenderometer”,  was 


FIGURE  1 


Diagram  Showing  Mechanism  of  Tenderometer, 
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developed  to  determine  the  tenderness  of  peas  directly  by  measur¬ 
ing  the  force  required  to  press  them  through  a  standard  grid; 
the  force  necessary  to  shear  the  peas  being  directly  proportional 
to  toughness  and  inversely  proportional  to  tenderness.  The 
principle  of  the  machine  is  shown  diagramatically  in  figure  1 
and  the  machine  itself  is  shown  in  figure  2.  As  shown  by  the 
diagram  it  consists  of  a  pair  of  grids  between  which  the  peas 
are  sheared,  the  shearing  force  being  measured  by  the  angular 
displacement  of  a  pendulum.  Referring  to  the  diagram,  grid  A 
is  mounted  on  a  shaft  and  moves  through  grid  B  which  is 
rigidly  attached  to  the  pendulum  through  E.  The  latter  is 
suspended  from  roller  bearings  on  the  shaft  so  that  the  effect 
of  friction  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  When  the  shaft  is  rotated 
in  a  clockwise  direction  grid  A  moves  freely  through  grid  B 
which  is  maintained  in  the  horizontal  position  by  the  pendulum 
F-G. 

The  tenderness  determination  is  made  by  filling  space  C  with 
peas  and  then  rotating  grid  A  in  a  clockwise  direction  by  gear 
D  which  is  driven  by  a  reversible  motor.  As  grid  A  approaches 
B  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  peas  causes  the  pendulum  (F-G) 
to  move  in  a  clockwise  direction  until  the  force  of  weight  G  on 
arm  F  is  sufficient  to  shear  the  peas  through  the  grids.  When 
shearing  commences,  the  pendulum  ceases  to  move  and  remains 


in  approximately  the  same  position  until  all  of  the  peas  have 
been  sheared  through  the  grids,  after  which  the  pendulum 
returns  to  the  vertical  position.  The  movement  of  the  pendulum, 
and  incidentally  the  force  involved  in  shearing  the  peas,  is 
indicated  by  pointer  H  on  scale  I  which  is  calibrated  directly 
in  pounds  pressure  on  the  grid.  The  maximum  pressure  attained 
in  the  measurement  is  registered  on  the  scale  by  a  drag-hand  so 
that  it  may  be  read  and  checked  by  the  operator  at  his  own 
convenience. 

After  shearing  the  peas,  grid  A  continues  to  move  in  a  clock¬ 
wise  direction  until  it  has  made  a  half  revolution  at  which  point 
the  motor  automatically  reverses  and  returns  the  grid  to  its 
initial  position.  In  the  reversing  operation  both  grids  are  auto¬ 
matically  cleared  ready  for  the  next  determination,  thus  obviat¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  cleaning  the  machine  between  operations. 
The  machine  is  automaticized  with  appropriate  electrical  con¬ 
trols  so  that  it  makes  the  determination,  reverses  itself,  clears 
the  grids,  and  stops  with  the  mechanism  in  position  ready  for 
the  next  determination  through  the  manual  operation  of  a  single 
switch.  Personal  error  on  the  part  of  the  operator  is  thus 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  At  the  end  of  this  discussion  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  machine  will  be  explained  further  by  an  actual 
demonstration. 

ACCURACY 

Although  personal  error  has  been  obviated  as  far  as  possible 
by  mechanization,  the  accuracy  of  the  method  itself  is,  of  course, 
our  first  consideration  in  attempting  to  evaluate  its  merits. 
Accuracy  in  this  case  means  not  only  the  sensitivity  of  the 
machine  in  measuring  the  relative  tenderness  of  peas,  but  also 
the  degree  of  precision  with  which  it  measures  this  factor. 
That  it  does  measure  relative  tenderness  is  indicated  by  the 
differences  in  the  tenderometric  values  for  the  different  sieve 
sizes  shown  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1 

Tenderness  of  Different  Sieve  Sizes 
Tenderometer  Value 

Samples  Composite 


Variety  No.  Is  &  2s  3s  4s  5s  Sample 

Early  Sweet  .  1  415  430  472  510  452 

Early  Sweet  .  2  448  466  503  556  505 

Early  Sweet  .  3  469  514  595  727  662 

Alaska  .  1  484  568  684  688 

Alaska  .  2  521  617  720  580 

Alaska  .  3  566  677  800  682 


The  data  in  the  above  table  represent  samples  of  tender, 
medium  and  tough  peas  of  each  of  the  two  varieties.  The  values 


FIGURE  3 

Change  in  Tendemess  of  Peas  Harvested  on  Three  Successive 
Days  as  Indicated  by  Tenderometric  Readings. 
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show  the  spread  in  tenderometric  readings  not  only  for  the 
different  sieve  sizes,  but  also  for  the  same  sieve  size  in  different 
samples  of  the  two  varieties.  These  data  are  presented  merely 
to  show  the  effective  range  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  machine 
in  measuring  differences  in  tenderness,  and  not  as  representative 
values  for  different  degrees  of  tenderness  of  the  varieties  men¬ 
tioned.  The  samples  of  peas  represented  by  the  data  were  grown 
under  a  given  combination  of  conditions  involving  soil  and 
climate,  hence  the  tenderometric  values  are  to  be  regarded  as 
specific  rather  than  general  insofar  as  the  two  varieties  are 
concerned.  It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  varieties  differ 
widely  in  their  response  to  environmental  conditions,  and  it  is 
therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  tenderometric  rating  may  vary 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  This  phase  of  the  problem, 
as  well  as  the  problem  involving  differences  in  varieties  has  yet 
to  be  studied. 

The  sensitivity  of  the  machine  is  further  shown  by  the  curves 
in  figure  3  representing  changes  in  tenderness  with  increasing 
maturity  of  the  peas.  In  this  instance  the  peas  were  harvested 
on  three  successive  days  from  the  same  planting.  Each  value 
plotted  in  the  curves  represents  the  average  obtained  from 
tenderometric  determinations  on  11  different  samples  of  peas. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  in  this  connection  that  the 
tenderometric  values  for  the  samples  obtained  in  the  second 
and  third  harvests  were  not  always  higher  than  those  of  the 
preceding  harvest,  and  that  in  such  instances  temperature  and 
moisture  effects  on  the  growing  crop  were  undoubtedly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  apparent  inconsistencies.  For  example,  it  was 
observed  that  the  tenderometric  values  for  peas  harvested  im¬ 
mediately  following  a  rain  storm  were  generally  lower  than 
values  obtained  for  samples  from  the  same  field  the  day  before, 
but  which  had  not  received  the  benefits  of  the  moisture  and 
lowered  temperature.  While  changes  in  weather  did  tend  to 
lower  some  of  the  tenderometric  values  for  the  second  and  third 
days’  harvests,  the  averages  represented  by  the  slope  of  the 
curves  in  the  figure  still  show  a  significant  increase  in  the 
values  for  the  one-day  intervals  in  the  progress  of  maturity. 

In  addition  to  the  sensitivity  of  the  machine,  as  shown  by 
the  data  in  Table  1  and  figure  3,  its  accuracy  is  indicated  by 
the  variation  in  the  readings  obtained  in  replicate  determina¬ 
tions.  This  is  shown  by  the  data  in  Table  2  obtained  by  two 
different  procedures.  In  one  case  weighed  samples  were  used 
in  making  the  determinations  and  in  the  other  the  grid  unit  was 
completely  filled  and  the  volume  adjusted  automatically  by  the 
machine  itself. 

TABLE  2 

Comparison  of  Tenderometric  Values  Obtained  by  Use  of  Weighed 
and  Automatically  Measured  Samples. 

Determinations  with  Full 
Determinations  with  Grid  (Sample  Measured 

Weighed  Samples  Automatically) 


Trial 

Weight  of 

Tenderometer 

Trial 

Weight  of 

Tenderometer 

No. 

Sample 

Reading 

No. 

Sample 

Reading 

1 

4  oz. 

583 

2 

6.75  oz. 

638 

3 

4 

583 

4 

5.80 

632 

5 

4 

596 

6 

6.82 

637 

7 

4 

596 

8 

6.71 

641 

9 

4 

595 

10 

5.65 

639 

11 

4 

593 

12 

6.78 

629 

13 

4 

682 

14 

5.68 

641 

16 

4 

686 

16 

6.76 

629 

17 

4 

588 

18 

6.73 

647 

19 

4 

580 

20 

6.67 

661 

Av.— 689.7 

Av.— 638.4 

Average  deviation  from  mean — 6.9  Average  deviation  from  mean — 5.4 


As  shown  by  the  results  of  these  measurements,  the  average 
tenderometric  value  obtained  by  the  former  procedure  was  689.7 
with  an  average  deviation  of  5.9,  and  that  obtained  by  the  latter 
was  638.4  with  an  average  deviation  of  5.4;  both  methods  thus 
showing  an  average  deviation  of  approximately  1  per  cent  of 
the  mean  values. 

Incidentally,  the  data  in  Table  2  were  obtained  with  the  object 
of  ascertaining  the  relative  accuracy  of  the  automatic  self¬ 
leveling  feature  of  the  machine  as  compared  with  the  method  of 
weighing  the  sample  by  hand.  In  designing  the  machine  it  was 
desired  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  weighing  the  sample  in  order 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  error  in  this  operation,  and  to 
simplify  the  procedure  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan  of 
having  the  machine  completely  automatic  in  operation.  As 
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shown  by  the  data  in  the  table,  the  larger  sample  required  to 
fill  the  grid  in  the  self -leveling  method  increased  the  magnitude 
of  the  tenderometric  readings.  This  would  perhaps  increase  the 
sensitivity  of  the  method  in  differentiating  between  samples 
within  narrow  ranges  of  tenderness  but  it  is  open  to  the  possible 
objection  that  a  5%  ounce  sample  is  larger  than  would  be 
desired  under  commercial  conditions.  The  same  advantage  could 
undoubtedly  be  secured  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  grid  unit 
to  take  a  4-ounce  sample,  which  has  been  found  to  be  the 
smallest  quantity- which  will  be  representative  of  the  average 
composite  mixture  of  peas.  In  any  case  the  result  of  these 
measurements  shows  that  the  automatic  method  is  just  as  re¬ 
liable  as  the  method  of  weighing  the  samples  by  hand,  and 
from  practical  consideration  it  has  the  obvious  advantage  of 
dispensing  with  the  weighing  operation  in  the  canning  factory. 

RELATION  OF  SIEVE  SIZE  TO  TENDERNESS  OF 
COMPOSITE  SAMPLE 

In  evaluating  the  tenderness  of  peas  as  they  are  received  at 
the  canning  factory,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the 
tenderometric  value  for  a  composite  sample  represents  the 
combined  effects  of  the  proportion  and  tenderness  of  its  com¬ 
ponent  sieve  sizes.  This  problem  was  studied  in  two  ways: 
first,  by  mixing  different  sieve  sizes  in  various  proportions  and 
determining  the  tenderness  of  the  resulting  mixtures,  and  second, 
by  calculating  from  the  combined  tenderometric  and  percentage 
sieve  size  data  the  effect  of  the  component  sieve  sizes  on  the 
tenderness  of  the  composite  sample.  The  results  of  the  first 
are  presented  in  Table  3  and  shown  graphically  in  figure  4,  and 
those  of  the  second  are  shown  in  figure  5. 

TABLE  3 

Effect  of  Variation  in  Proportion  of  Sieve  Size  on  Tenderness  of 
Composite  Sample  of  Peas 
Alaska  Variety 

Composition  of  Sample 


Blend  of 

Blend  of 

Tenderometric 

Is  and  2s 

4s  and  6s 

Value 

100% 

0% 

612 

80% 

20% 

668 

60% 

40% 

676 

40% 

60% 

600 

20% 

80% 

626 

0% 

100% 

644 

Perfection  Variety 

Composition  of  Sample 

Blend  of 

Blend  of 

Tenderometric 

2s  and  3s 

6s 

Value 

100% 

0% 

668 

80% 

20% 

676 

60% 

40% 

614 

40% 

60% 

649 

20% 

80% 

682 

0% 

100% 

704 

The  data  obtained  by  mixing  the  sieve  sizes  in  known  pro¬ 
portions,  shown  in  Table  .3  and  figure  4,  indicated  that  the 
tenderness  of  the  mixtures  is  directly  proportional  to  the  per¬ 
centage  and  tenderness  of  their  component  sieve  sizes.  By 


the  converse  of  this  method  the  tenderness  of  the  field-run 
composite  samples  were  calculated  from  the  tenderometric  and 
percentage  data  for  the  separate  sieve  sizes.  These  values  are 
plotted  in  figure  5  along  with  those  for  the  corresponding  com¬ 
posite  samples  determined  by  actual  experiment.  Twenty-five 
samples  ranging  in  tenderometric  values  from  430  to  620  were 
included  in  these  studies. 

Comparison  of  the  curves  in  the  figure  show  that  although 
the  calculated  values  are  slightly,  but  consistently  lower  than 
those  determined  by  actual  experiment,  the  two  curves  approach 
one  another  closely,  indicating  that  in  general  the  tenderness 
of  the  composite  samples  was  a  direct  function  of  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  their  component  sieve  sizes.  Within  certain  limits  the 
tenderometer  may  therefore  be  used  in  grading  composite 
samples  without  recourse  to  the  usual  procedure  of  separating 
the  peas  into  their  component  sieve  sizes.  The  question  as  to 
whether  composite  samples  or  the  separate  sieve  sizes  should 
be  used  in  grading  with  the  tenderometer  can,  of  course,  be 
answered  only  through  further  studies  on  this  phase  of  the 
problem. 

As  mentioned  earlier  in  the  discussion,  our  investigational 
work  with  the  present  form  of  tenderometer  has  been  confined 
quite  largely  to  studies  on  the  raw  peas  as  received  at  the 
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canning  factory.  Canned  samples,  in  which  the  canning  pro¬ 
cedure  was  strictly  comparable,  were  not  obtained  in  these 
studies  and  consequently  we  have  no  data,  as  obtained  with  this 
particular  machine,  showing  the  relationship  of  the  tendero- 
metric  value  for  the  raw  peas  to  the  commercial  grade  of  the 
canned  product.  This  relationship  was  studied,  however,  in  the 
preliminary  work  during  the  1935  season  with  apparatus  of  a 
different  form  but  embodying  essentially  the  same  principles, 
and  the  results  indicated  that  the  tenderometric  value  of  the 
peas  before  canning  was  a  fairly  satisfactory  index  of  the  ten¬ 
derness  of  the  canned  samples.  Since  we  do  not  have  similar 
data  obtained  with  the  improved  tenderometer,  that  obtained  in 
the  1935  work  is  herein  presented  to  show  the  relationship  of 
the  mechanically  determined  tenderness  of  the  peas  before 
canning  to  the  commercial  grade  of  the  canned  samples.  These 
data  are  shown  graphically  in  figures  6  to  9,  inclusive. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  tenderometric  values  obtained  with 
the  earlier  model  of  the  appartus  are  considerably  lower  than 
those  obtained  with  the  improved  model  in  the  1936  work.  This 
is  explained  partly  by  the  smaller  grid  area  and  partly  by 
differences  in  mechanical  design  of  the  earlier  apparatus.  The 
results  illustrate,  however,  the  relationship  of  the  tenderometric 
values  for  the  raw  peas  to  the  commercial  grades  of  the  canned 
samples. 

In  figure  9  a  curve  representing  the  moisture  content  of  the 
raw  peas  has  been  included  to  show  the  relationship  of  this 
factor  to  the  tenderometric  values  for  the  various  sieve  sizes 
obtained  from  one  lot  of  Perfection  peas. 

In  summarizing  the  results  thus  far  obtained  in  these  studies 
it  is  believed  that  from  practical  considerations,  the  principle 
of  evaluating  tenderness  of  peas  directly  by  the  mechanical 
means  described  in  this  paper  approaches  very  closely  that  of 
the  mastication  process  by  which  this  property  is  finally  judged 
in  the  commercial  grading  of  the  canned  product.  The  method 
is  simple  and  the  results  seem  to  be  reliable.  The  apparatus  is 
automatic  in  operation  and  is  designed  to  obviate  personal  error 
of  the  operator  as  far  as  possible,  hence  it  may  meet,  in  certain 
respects  at  least,  the  practical  need  of  the  industry  for  a  method 
of  grading  peas  as  they  are  received  at  the  canning  factory. 

• 

UTAH  CANNERS’  SCHOOL 

TAH  canners  and  growers  of  canning  crops  held 
their  first  annual  school  at  Hotel  Ben  Lomond 
at  Ogden,  Utah,  on  January  15  and  16,  1937. 

The  program  was  so  arranged  that  those  interested 
essentially  in  peas  could  attend  the  first  day  and  those 
more  interested  in  tomatoes  could  hear  papers  on 
tomatoes  the  second  day. 

Everyone  in  the  canning  industry  is  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  Dr.  D.  J.  Delwitch  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  Dr.  Delwitch,  who  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  outstanding  pea-breeder  in  America,  appeared 
first  on  the  program  and  gave  some  interesting  obser¬ 
vations  from  his  many  years  of  experience  in  hybridi¬ 
zation  work  with  peas!  He  stressed  the  fact  that 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  hybrid  plants  must  be 
discarded  before  a  single  superior  pea  is  obtained.  A 
successful  pea  breeder  must  have  unusually  keen 
power  of  selectivity  in  order  to  choose  the  best  and 
eliminate  the  inferior  specimen.  Years  of  hard  work 
and  unending  patience  are  required  to  produce  a  single 
plant  worthy  of  extensive  propagation.  To  save  time. 
Dr.  Delwitch  starts  his  planting  season  in  Mexico  and 
travels  north  using  the  seed  produced  in  Mexico  for 
the  second  crop.  In  this  way  there  are  three  crops  of 
seed  produced  in  a  single  year  and  the  equivalent  of 
three  year’s  results  obtained  in  one-third  the  usual 
time. 


Another  speaker,  well  known  in  canning  circles,  was 
Dr.  Fred  W.  Geise  from  the  American  Can  Company 
at  Chicago.  Dr.  Geise  gave  an  interesting  and  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  the  history  and  development  of  can- 
ner’s  schools  in  other  states.  He  stated  that  the  first 
canner’s  school  was  started  at  Purdue,  Indiana,  and 
this  was  soon  followed  by  the  second  school  in  New 
York  State.  In  all  there  are  ten  states  now  that  have 
annual  schools  for  growers  and  canners.  He  brought 
out  the  fact  that  once  these  schools  are  started  they 
have  never  been  discontinued. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Booye  from  the  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration  at  San  Francisco,  discussed  varieties  of  can¬ 
ning  peas.  He  stressed  the  fact  that  high  viability 
and  germination  of  seed  are  the  first  essentials  in  all 
good  varieties  of  canning  peas.  A  good  variety  must 
also  be  productive,  uniform  in  habit  and  size  of  growth, 
uniform  in  time  of  ripening,  have  desirable  green 
color,  and  retain  high  quality  after  processing.  He 
further  pointed  out  that  there  are  often  many  strains 
within  a  variety  and  that  constant  rogueing  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  seed  production  to  keep  seeds  up  to  standard. 
Improved  strains  are  always  produced  from  single 
individual  plant  selections. 

Best  pea  seed  is  always  labelled  as  to  percentage 
germination,  percentage  noxious  weed  seed,  where  pro¬ 
duced,  and  viability,  Booye  stated. 

Factors  affecting  the  quality  of  canning  tomatoes 
was  discussed  by  Dr.  John  H.  McGillvray  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Davis,  California.  The 
accurate  measurement  of  color  depends  a  great  deal 
upon  the  light  conditions.  Dr.  McGillvray  pointed  out. 
Early  morning  and  late  evening  sun  tend  to  make  the 
red  tomato  fruits  appear  more  yellow  and  thus  reduce 
grade  slightly  as  a  result.  Fruit  inspected  near  a  red 
brick  wall  or  other  red  surface  will  appear  redder  than 
it  really  is  because  of  the  presence  of  the  red  light. 

Dr.  McGillvray  also  stated  that  Indiana  has  a  pick¬ 
ing  school  for  growers  during  which  growers  are 
taught  how  to  distinguish  the  various  tomato  grades 
in  the  field.  This  type  of  school  has  become  very  popu¬ 
lar  and  has  had  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the  grades 
of  tomatoes  received  at  the  canneries. 

He  emphasized  the  necessity  of  getting  fruit  to  the 
canning  plant  as  soon  as  possible  after  picking  to  avoid 
storage  losses  which  may  run  as  high  as  forty  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  the  load  in  three  days. 

A  number  of  other  papers  brought  out  many  inter¬ 
esting  points.  J.  E.^Hall  of  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany  at  Ogden,  discussed  very  ably  the  factors  in¬ 
fluencing  the  quality  of  canning  peas.  Frank  Gimlin, 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  Packing  Corporation  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  gave  the  1937  market  prospects  for  canned 
vegetables.  Irrigation,  pest  control,  and  growing 
problems  were  discussed  by  specialists  from  the  Utah 
State  Agricultural  College,  by  canners,  field  men,  and 
by  the  growers  themselves.  The  school  proved  to  be 
very  interesting  and  educational  for  all  attending  and 
will  likely  become  an  annual  activity  of  the  College 
Extension  Service,  the  Utah  Canning  Crops  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Utah  Canners’  Association,  sponsors  of 
the  first  annual  convention. 
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The  Closest  Approach 
To  Self-Insurance 
For  The  Canner 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 


Dependable  protection 
at  minimum  cost 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Now  On  the  Press 

The  following  Bulletins  will  be  available  shortly:  — 

1*  “  Husker”, — a  16-page  booklet,  illustrat¬ 

ing  and  telling  all  about  this  revolutionary,  all-ball¬ 
bearing  machine. 

2.  “  55c  Cutter**,  —  describing  and  showing  the 
details  of  this  leading  Whole-grain  Corn  Cutter. 

3.  “  Whole-grain  Corn”, — an  entirely  new 

outline  of  the  real  foundation  of  a  great,  new 
industry,  and  how  the  product  can  be  produced  at 
low  cost. 

4.  “Other  ,^5?  Machines”,  —  illustrating  and 
describing  the  new  .^Zc  Trimmer  (for  corn-on-the- 
cob),  the  ,35ic  Power  Trimmer,  the  Juc  Grinder 
and  other  ^uc  Accessory  Equipment. 

Your  copies,  with  full  information,  will  be 
sent,  without  obligation,  upon  request. 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 


CORN  CANNING 


EQU  I  PM  E  NT 


WESTMINSTER,  MARYLAND 


LANDRETHS 


Established  1784 
QuaUty  Ever  Since 


CERTIFIED  TOMATO  SEED 

We  oiler  all  varieties  of  Crown  Picked 
Certified  and  Certified  Tomato  Seeds. 
Write  us  for  prices  and  bulletin  on  Cer¬ 
tified  Tomato  Seed. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL,  PENNA. 


SEEBS 
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Influence  of  Canning  Procedure  on  Vitamin  C 

Content  or  Tomato  Juice 


hy  E.  F.  Kohman 

Research  Laboratories,  National  Conners  Association,  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  given  at  Canning  Problems  Conference,  Convention 
of  the  National  Conners  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Thursday,  January  28,  1937 


AT  the  outset  it  might  be  well  to  state  that  our 
/A  interest  has  been  not  in  any  particular  or  specific 
/  \procedure  in  the  manufacture  of  tomato  juice 
nor  in  any  particular  plan  or  equipment.  Rather  we 
have  concerned  ourselves  with  effects  and  how  these 
effects  may  be  brought  about  or  eliminated  as  occasion 
demands  in  whatever  plan  or  procedure  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  producing  tomato  juice. 

In  1927  the  commercial  production  of  tomato  juice 
was  scarcely  under  way  but  our  vitamin  studies  with 
it  began  during  that  year.  As  a  result  of  the  samples 
collected  and  studies  during  the  season  of  1927,  we 
arrived  at  certain  conclusions  which  today  are  as 
pertinent  as  they  were  then  and  which  I  therefore 
quote  in  full: 

“The  vitamin  A  content  of  tomatoes  is  prac¬ 
tically  unaffected  by  the  commercial  processes  to 
which  tomatoes  and  tomato  products  are  commonly 
subjected.  It  is  removed  with  the  pulp  by  filtering. 

“The  vitamin  B  content  of  tomatoes  is  appar¬ 
ently  somewhat  affected  by  certain  processes 
where  excessive  exposure  to  oxygen  is  not  avoided. 
Filtering  with  Celite  lowered  the  vitamin  B  con¬ 
tent,  but  it  was  not  definitely  established  that  this 
was  due  to  adsorption  by  the  Celite. 

“Vitamin  C  in  tomatoes  is  apparently  quite 
stable  to  heat  if  oxidation  is  avoided.  Concentra¬ 
tion  to  two-fifths  the  volume  by  open-kettle  boil¬ 
ing  or  to  one-fifth  the  volume  in  vacuum  requiring 
continuous,  long  heating  shows  no  evidence  of 
vitamin  C  destruction.  Any  preliminary  process 
that  introduces  air,  however,  will  result  in  destruc¬ 
tion  of  vitamin  C  in  proportion  to  this  exposure 
and  the  temperature  to  which  the  product  is 
subsequently  heated.” 

Ten  years  ago  it  was  for  no  one  to  say  whether  the 
consumer  demand  would  be  filtered  or  unfiltered  to¬ 
mato  juice.  Today  we  have  the  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion.  If  all  the  tomato  pulp,  not  including  seeds  or 
skin,  were  incorporated  into  tomato  juice,  the  total 
insoluble  solids  content  would  only  be  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  Yet  this  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  of  insoluble  solids  contains  practically 
all  the  vitamin  A  which,  according  to  Sherman’s  text¬ 
book,  amounts  to  2,700  units  per  pound.  Yet  if  some 
of  the  tomato  pulp  were  left  out  of  the  tomato  juice  so 
that  it  contains  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  insoluble 
solids  instead  of  five-tenths  of  one  per  cent — ^that  is,  a 


change  of  only  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  in  insoluble 
solids  content — there  would  be  left  out  two-fifths  of 
the  2,700  units  per  pound  or  1,080  units  per  pound, 
which  is  three  times  as  much  as  that  given  by  Sherman 
to  be  found  in  orange  juice.  Various  comparisons  of 
orange  juice  and  tomato  juice  have  recently  appeared, 
but  they  have  been  exclusively  on  a  vitamin  C  basis. 
For  whom  is  it  to  say  which  is  the  more  important, 
vitamin  A  or  vitamin  C  ?  While  the  admonition  “Com¬ 
parisons  are  odious”  is  probably  particularly  pertinent 
where  different  foods  are  involved,  if  a  comparison  is 
to  be  made,  it  should  be  made  on  as  complete  a  basis 
as  possible.  Fortunately,  the  most  desirable  character 
of  tomato  juice  is  obtained  by  including  an  amount  of 
insoluble  solids  that  assures  a  high  vitamin  A  content. 

Since  the  only  pertinent  conclusion  with  reference 
to  vitamin  B  above  pertains  to  the  effect  of  excessive 
exposure  to  oxygen  and  since  oxygen  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  involved  in  vitamin  C,  our  remaining  remarks 
may  be  limited  to  vitamin  C  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  may  be  affected. 

In  general  the  vitamin  C  in  tomatoes  seems  to  be 
fairly  evenly  distributed.  There  appears  to  be  a 
slightly  higher  concentration  in  the  juice  in  the  seed 
cells  than  in  the  juice  in  the  flesh  of  the  tomato.  More¬ 
over  there  is  some  indication  of  a  higher  concentration 
in  or  near  the  skin  but  information  along  this  line  is 
inconclusive. 
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Send  for  complete  catalog  and  copy  of  16~page  issue  of  interesting  new  issue  of  Canning  Efficiency  News 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Finishers  of  the  famous  Indiana 
paddle  type  construction,  in  two 
capacities,  also  improved  brush 
type. 


Indiana  Pulpers  in  models 
for  various  capacity  re¬ 
quirements.  Sanitary,  de¬ 
pendable  and  operate  with 
less  power  consumption. 


KOOK-MORE  KOILS 
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Greater  Capacity  with  High  Quality. 
Evaporate  60  per  cent  in  13  minutes 
with  125  pounds  of  Steam 


Increased  radiation  surface, 
positive  de-aeration  of  steam 
plus  a  quickened  removal  of 
condensate  give  Improved  ‘36’ 
Kook-More  Koils  an  even 
greater  capacity  than  those 
that  established  a  reputation 
as  the  fastest  and  most  effi¬ 
cient  cooking  coil  available. 
Kook-More  Koils  in  Langsen- 
kamp  Stainless  Steel  Tanks 
make  as  perfect  units  as  can 
be  obtained. 


STOKES  MASTER 
MARGLOBE 

now  in  its  fourteenth  generation, 
remains  one  of  the  great  varieties. 

If  you  have  not  included  this  in  your 
1936  acreage  do  not  fail  to  give  it 
consideration  this  year.  It  has 
again  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
produce  record  yields  of  uniformly 
high  quality  fruit.  Stokes  Mctster 
Marglobe  has  been  developed  €uid 
grown  by 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO..  Inc. 

Stokesdale  Proving  Grounds 
Moorestown,  [Builington  County,  New  Jersey 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 

I NCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS  . 


BEDFORD 


Tanks  and  Kettles  of 
Any  Size  for  Eevery 
Purpose 

Learn  of  the  greater  value  you 
can  obtain  in  Langsenkamp 
Stainless  Steel  Tanks.  Tanks 
for  cooking,  preheating,  stor¬ 
age.  Tanks  alone  or  com¬ 
pletely  equipped. 


Steam  jacketed  kettles  in  copper, 
monel  metal,  nickel  and  stain¬ 
less  steel,  correctly  made  by  an 
organization  that  has  specialized 
in  building  kettles  for  70  years. 
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Ten  years  ago  vitamin  determinations  were  ex¬ 
clusively  limited  to  biological  procedure.  Today  we 
have  a  chemical  method  which  is  said  to  be  a  measure 
of  ascorbic  acid  and  until  recently  it  has  been  main¬ 
tained  by  some  that  vitamin  C  and  ascorbic  acid  are 
synonymous.  It  is  claimed  now,  however,  that  another 
chemical  compound  is  apparent  in  the  antiscorbutic 
or  vitamin  C  fraction  of  foodstuffs.  The  usefulness  of 
the  chemical  method  is  probably  limited  to  the  ascorbic 
acid  fraction  of  the  anti-scorbutic  principle  of  foods. 

In  some  products  it  has  been  found,  by  ourselves  and 
others,  that  there  is  a  fair  agreement  between  the 
biological  and  the  chemical  method  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  vitamin  C.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  biological  findings  are  not  accurate  in  the  sense 
of  chemical  analytical  methods.  A  variation  of  10  or 
even  25  per  cent  in  biological  results  even  under  fairly 
closely  controlled  conditions  is  to  be  expected  where 
animals  in  relatively  small  numbers  are  involved. 

It  may  be  concluded,  however,  that  both  the  bio¬ 
logical  method  and  the  chemical  method  point  to 
oxygen  as  being  the  most  seriously  destructive  agent 
to  vitamin  C.  From  our  early  vitamin  studies  we  have 
concluded  that  there  is  no  loss  of  vitamin  C  in  the 
canning  of  tomatoes  and  this  has  been  borne  out  in 
our  work  this  summer  with  the  chemical  method.  No 
steps  are  taken  in  the  canning  of  tomatoes  that  would 
be  very  effective  in  removing  oxygen.  Indirectly  this 
enables  us  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  tomatoes 
initially  contain  insignificant  amounts  of  oxygen.  In 
the  manufacture  of  tomato  juice,  we  need  to  concern 
ourselves  therefore  only  with  the  question  of  incor¬ 
poration  of  oxygen  during  the  manufacturing  process 
and  its  removal  if  incorporation  is  not  satisfactorily 
avoided.  Avoiding  the  incorporation  of  air  deserves  to 
be  emphasized  over  measures  for  its  removal  on  a 
basis  of  being  simpler,  more  practical  and  economical 
as  well  as  more  effective. 

The  first  step  in  the  manufacture  of  tomato  juice  is 
to  break  down  the  whole  tomatoes.  As  now  generally 
practiced,  this  is  a  chopping  operation.  If  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  air  is  what  were  desired  or  called  for,  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  ascribe  a  fairly  high  degree  of 
efficiency  to  the  usual  chopping  operation  employed. 
Chopped  tomatoes,  tomato  pulp  or  tomato  juice  are  of 
a  viscous  nature  and  tend  to  hold  bubbles  of  incor¬ 
porated  air  with  a  high  degree  of  pertinacity.  Dropping 
and  splashing  into  the  next  containing  vessel  also  tends 
to  entrap  bubbles  of  air. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  discuss  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture  but  rather  principles  involved.  It  is  known 
that  roasted  coffee  contains  considerable  amounts  of 
adsorbed  gases.  Recent  patent  literature  gives  the 
information  that  subjecting  the  roasted  berries  to  a 
rolling  process  under  high  pressure  removes  the  bulk 
of  this  adsorbed  gas  which  is  not  removed  by  the  usual 
process  of  grinding  coffee.  It  is  suggested  that  this 
principle  be  considered  as  an  alternative  for  the  chop¬ 
ping  process  now  in  vogue  with  tomatoes.  At  the 
same  time,  caution  is  suggested  against  dropping  as 


against  a  smooth  flowing  process  that  will  not  collect 
bubbles  of  air. 

It  is  recognized  that  only  oxygen  in  solution  can 
have  any  effect  on  vitamin  C  in  tomato  juice.  The 
bubbles  of  air  entrapped  in  the  chopping  process  in 
tomato  juice  manufacture  are  relatively  large  and 
may  seem  insignificant  because  of  the  limited  surface 
they  offer  for  dissolving.  However,  the  next  step  is 
usually  a  high  speed  pump  which  converts  these  rela¬ 
tively  large  bubbles  of  air  in  next  to  an  emulsion  of  air. 
This  has  two  adverse  effects.  As  already  suggested, 
it  increases  the  area  of  the  entrapped  air,  which  in 
turn  increases  the  rate  at  which  it  is  dissolved  in  the 
juice.  Secondly,  the  smaller  the  bubble  of  air  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  get  it  out  of  the  tomato  juice.  These 
small  bubbles  are  responsible  for  the  excess  foam  that 
is  experienced  at  times  along  the  line. 

Sometimes  pumps  operate  at  less  than  full  capacity 
and  suck  in  more  or  less  air  which  greatly  augments 
the  difficulties  just  described.  If  the  tomato  juice  is 
dropped  from  any  height  into  mixing  tanks  or  filling 
bowls,  additional  air  may  be  entrapped  at  these  points. 
A  gravity  system  would  have  the  advantage  that  pumps 
would  be  unnecessary,  but  the  question  of  splashing 
from  one  transfer  to  another  should  likewise  be 
eliminated. 

Pointing  out  these  various  places  where  air  may  be 
incorporated  in  tomato  juice  should  not  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  there  is  marked  destruction  of  vitamin 
C  in  present  day  manufacturing  processes.  We  have 
found,  however,  that  there  may  be  a  loss  of  approxi¬ 
mately  20  per  cent  of  total  vitamin  C  present  but  since 
there  is  no  loss  in  the  canning  of  tomatoes,  this  should 
be  the  objective  of  every  tomato  juice  packer.  Major 
interests  center  around  the  points  at  which  vitamin  C 
destruction  occurs.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  great¬ 
est  loss  of  vitamin  C  occurs  before  the  can  is  sealed. 
This  means  that  while  air  may  be  incorporated — and 
since  the  canning  of  tomatoes  does  not  result  in  any 
comparable  loss  of  vitamin  C,  it  might  be  stated  that 
there  is  air  incorporated  at  times  which  causes  some 
vitamin  C  destruction — ^but  the  oxygen  in  the  air  is 
largely  spent  before  the  can  is  sealed.  The  fact  that 
only  minor  further  loss  occurs  during  the  sterilization 
process  emphasizes  our  early  finding  in  our  vitamin  C 
studies  that  vitamin  C  in  the  absence  of  oxygen  is 
relatively  stable  to  heat. 

We  have  made  relatively  few  observations  on  the 
effect  of  storage  of  canned  tomato  juice,  but  our  vita¬ 
min  studies  have  already  established  the  fact  that 
canned  foods,  in  general,  retain  their  vitamin  potency 
during  the  distribution  period  with  a  remarkable 
degree  of  constancy.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that 
once  the  can  is  opened  the  situation  might  be  strikingly 
different.  For  example,  if  canned  tomato  juice  is 
stored  in  a  depth  of  about  one-half  inch,  there  may  be 
as  much  as  90  per  cent  of  the  vitamin  C  lost  in  24 
hours.  The  extent  of  loss,  of  course,  depends  upon 
extent  of  exposure  to  air  and  on  the  storage  tempera¬ 
ture.  What  happens  to  the  juice  after  the  can  is 
opened,  therefore,  depends  on  the  consumer. 
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PEA  SEED  TREATMENT 

By  K.  J.  Kadow 

Illinois  Experiment  Station,  Urbana,  Illinois,  as  given  at  Raw 

Products  Conference,  Convention  of  National  Canners 
Association,  Chicago,  Illiruois,  January  26,  1937 

HE  many  methods  now  considered  satisfactory  for 
the  control  of  damping-off  have  necessitated  actual 
demonstration  of  their  relative  value  under  ex¬ 
perimental  and  commercial  conditions.  Many  soil  and 
seed  treatments  have  been  on  trial  in  Illinois  for  the 
last  four  years  with  the  following  general  results 
secured. 

If  damping-off  is  the  only  disease  under  considera¬ 
tion  it  is  doubtful  if  the  use  of  soil  sterilization  methods 
are  often  justified.  However,  if  the  general  problem 
merits  their  use,  soil  steaming  or  treatment  with  dust 
or  liquid  formaldehyde  are  the  most  reliable  methods 
to  employ.  The  use  of  such  methods  necessarily  entails 
extra  precautions  to  prevent  recontamination  and, 
accordingly,  should  be  recommended  with  reservations. 

Considering  all  angles  of  the  problem,  chemical  seed 
treatments  undoubtedly  have  a  much  wider  and  more 
general  application.  During  the  course  of  our  studies 
three  large  groups  of  materials  were  tested:  namely, 
copper,  zinc  and  organic  mercury  compounds.  Of  the 
copper  compounds  tested  “Metrox”  and  “Cuprocide”, 
both  forms  of  cuprous  oxide  were  generally  superior. 
Of  the  zinc  compounds  Vasco  4,  Leaf  ox  and  AAZ 
Special  were  effective  in  the  order  named.  Semesan, 
an  organic  mercury,  was  generally  effective  unless 
plantings  received  considerable  water  soon  after  seed¬ 
ing.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  considered  reliable  as  a 
field  treatment,  but  may  be  used  if  the  crops  are  grown 
under  glass  and  watered  lightly. 

The  treatments  recommended  for  the  various  crops 
tested  are  as  follows: 

Metrox  or  Cuprocide  should  be  used  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  manufacturers  on 
lettuce,  endive,  beet,  swiss  chard,  muskmelon,  water¬ 
melon,  tomato,  pepper,  eggplant,  spinach  and  pea.* 

Zinc  compounds  especially  prepared  for  seed  treat¬ 
ment  such  as  Vasco  4,  Leafox  and  AAZ  Special  are 
recommended  for  cabbage,  kale,  kohlrabi  and  cauli¬ 
flower.  They  should  be  used  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  manufacturer.  (2  per  cent  of 
vA.  of  seed.) 

Copper  sulfate  soak  (II/2  ounces  of  copper  sulfate 
dissolved  in  1  gallon  of  water;  soak  seed  at  least  one 
hour  in  twice  their  volume  of  liquid),  is  recommended 
for  squash.  Semesan  may  be  used  on  crops  grown 
under  glass  and  watered  lightly. 

Seed  treatments  are  of  doubtful  value  on  radish, 
turnip,  bean,  leek,  onion  or  parsnip. 

• 

ON  February  17th  the  Phillips  Packing  Company, 
Cambridge,  began  a  broadcast  over  a  31-station  CBS 
hookup  covering  the  East,  South  and  Southwest.  Pro¬ 
grams  will  go  on  the  air  every  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday  from  1.30  to  1.45  P.  M. 

*  Peas  which  have  been  inoculated  with  the  nodule  producing 
bacteria  should  not  be  treated  with  chemicals. 


The 

HANSEN  3  quality 

PROCESS  FOR 

GRADING  PEAS 

AT  A  PROFIT 


The  Hansen  Process  of  3  Quality  Grading  has  already 
attained  the  endorsement  of  many  Quality  Pea  Packers. 

It  does  aim  to  improve  the  quality  of  your  Pack  of  Peas. 
The  Process  seeks  to  assist,  by  simple  instructions,  those  Pea 
Packers  who  look  forward  to  elevating  their  quality.  After 
perusing  the  graphic  description  of  the  3  separation  meth¬ 
od  pursued  to  gain  such  quality,  you  will  quickly  recognize 
the  benefits  in  store  for  you. 

Pea  canners  interested  in  sound  thinking  and  planning  for 
the  1937  crop  will  look  upon  the  probable  results  of  an 
increase  in  quality  for  all  grades  with  less  gamble  on  their 
market  value. 

If  you  are  sincerely  interested  in  learning  how  to  improve 
upon  the  results  of  your  Quality  canned  food,  by  practical, 
sensible  means,  we  want  you  to  have  our  booklet  on  the 
Hansen  3  Quality  Process — 3  Separations — Fancy,  Choice 
(Extra  Standard)  and  Standard.  Simply  fill  out  the  attach¬ 
ed  coupon  and  this  interesting  and  instructive  pamphlet 
will  be  mailed  promptly  to  all  with  our  compliments. 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 

FIRM 

NAME _ 

CITY _  STATE _ 

If  INTERESTED  in  cost  of  instalUuion  PLEASE  MARK  HERE  □ 
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Own  Ideas  About  Labeling 


By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


CANNER  in  Maine  writes  us  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  letter. 

“If  a  fellow  employs  this  season  U.  S.  Government 
graders,  as  you  suggested  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  then  follows 
suggested  descriptive  labeling  standards  as  the  National 
Canners  Association  recommends,  it  seems  as  if  he  will  be 
going  around  Robin  Hood’s  barn.  Would  it  not  be  much 
more  simple  and  just  as  enlightening  to  the  consumer  if  he 
adopted  the  suggestion  of  the  Government  in  connection  with 
labeling  canned  foods?  That  is  labeling  them  Grade  ‘A’, 
Grade  ‘C’,  etc.” 

This  department  has  kept  away  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  highly  controversial  subject  of  U.  S.  Labeling 
standards  and  those  suggested  by  the  National  Canners 
Association,  but  such  an  inquiry  demands  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  personal  opinion  at  any  rate.  Readers  may  and 
will,  please,  accept  it  as  such. 

Consideration  of  the  problem  requires  our  decision 
first  of  all  as  to  who  are  most  concerned  in  the  matter. 
The  only  possible  answer  is  that  the  housewife  is  look¬ 
ing  more  closely  than  ever  these  days  for  information 
she  may  scan  and  accept  without  confusion,  and  in 
confidence  that  her  best  interests  and  those  of  her 
family  are  being  served.  She  wants  to  know  what  to 
expect  for  her  food  dollar,  and  the  principal  coming 
most  closely  to  supplying  what  she  will  readily  under¬ 
stand  and  accept  will  go  far  in  gaining  and  holding,  in 
the  mass,  the  friendship  and  the  regard  of  the  great 
American  homemaker,  the  American  housewife! 

After  the  housewife  we  must  look  to  ourselves,  and, 
in  the  final  analysis,  adopt  such  labeling  procedures 
and  practices  as  will  fully  satisfy  ourselves  and  our 
distributors.  This  being  the  case  we  will  probably^ 
have  to  know  first  of  all  to  whom  most  of  our  reader’s 
output  goes  for  final  distribution  to  the  retailer.  If  a 
few  customers  absorb  a  majority  of  the  canner’s 
surplus,  it  will  be  well  to  ascertain  their  views  before 
adopting  a  labeling  standard,  irrespective  of  ones  per¬ 
sonal  inclination  in  the  matter.  If  the  most  of  them 
are  for  the  lengthy,  often  verbose  and,  in  my  opinion, 
even  confusing  labeling  plan  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion,  well  and  good.  Label  your  goods  accordingly, 
after  Government  grading  has  established  their  true 
worth. 

If  one  controls  very  largely  the  distribution  of  his 
goods  and  is  inclined  to  cater  to  the  housewife  and  her 
desire  for  information  she  may  use  daily  when  buying 
canned  foods,  he  will  immediately  adopt  the  Govern¬ 
ment  suggestions  in  connection  with  or  even  without 
Government  inspection  and  grading.  Why?  Well,  I 
don’t  think  any  except  the  best  informed  have  any 
idea  as  to  the  widespread  lack  of  information  on  labels 
of  canned  foods  today,  even  after  so  much  has  been 

written  and  said  for  years  about  more  informative 


labeling.  Consumer’s  Guide  for  December  14th,  1936, 
says  in  part: 

“A  recent  study  of  10,500  labels  by  the  Home 
Economics  Club  at  the  University  of  Iowa  indi¬ 
cated  that  although  the  net  weight  declaration  was 
on  all  the  labels  as  required  by  law,  97  per  cent 
gave  no  indication  of  the  volume  of  contents,  num¬ 
ber  of  servings  or  pieces ;  85  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
labels  gave  no  indication  of  syrup  density ;  80  per 
cent  of  the  labels  carried  pictures  of  the  food  in 
the  raw  state.”  The  report  reads :  “No  standard¬ 
ized  clear-cut  term  was  given  indicating  quality. 
Accepted,  meaningful  standardized  terms  describ¬ 
ing  quality  such  as  ‘Fancy’,  ‘Choice’,  ‘Standard’, 
‘Grade  A’,  ‘Grade  B’,  ‘Grade  C’,  appeared  on  only 
10  per  cent  or  less  of  the  labels,  except  for  corn 
where  18  per  cent  of  the  labels  recorded  such  a 
term.  It  is  obvious  as  a  result  of  this  study  that 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  either  no 
information  or  information  that  tends  to  confuse 
the  buyer.” 

The  Consumer’s  Guide  mentioned  continued: 

“An  officer  of  a  canning  association  said: 

“  ‘I  have  recently  made  a  careful  study  of  474 
different  labels  of  53  firms  from  13  states.  The 
firms  include  the  leading  pea  packers  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  some  of  the  smaller  ones,  and 
one  wholesale  grocer — a  truly  representative  list. 
The  labels  covered  in  the  main  only  fancy  brands, 
and  if  extra  standard  and  standard  lines  had  been 
included,  our  picture  would  doubtless  have  been 
even  more  confusing  and  disheartening.  As  it  was 
the  474  labels  showed  that  the  53  firms  using  them 
for  the  edification  of  their  customers  employed  254 
different  phrasings  to  express  the  size  of  the  pea 
in  the  cans,  totally  independent  of  quality.  Hence 
our  allusion  to  the  Chinese  charactertistics  of  our 
canned  pea  labels’.” 

“The  labeling  program  of  the  canner’s  labeling 
committee  (as  reported  by  the  Consumer’s  Guide 
referred  to)  would  provide  144  different  com¬ 
binations  of  so-called  ‘descriptive’  statements  on 
labels  for  canned  cream-style  corn  in  No.  2  tins 
alone.  Corn  is  packed  in  at  least  four  well-known 
sizes  and  in  whole-grain  style  as  well. 

“One  large  distributor  used  in  1935  (the  first 
year  using  them)  88,000,000  labels  bearing  grade 
designations  of  which  17,000,000  were  ‘Grade  A’, 
4,000,000  were  ‘Grade  B’,  and  67,000,000  were 
‘Grade  C’.  These  figures  should  dispel  any  fears 
any  merchant  might  have  of  his  inability  to  sell 
goods  that  are  labeled  ‘Grade  C’.  In  answer  to  a 
recent  inquiry  for  similar  information  for  1936, 
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we  can  see  how  grade  labeling  is  growing.  Here 
is  the  organization’s  statement:  From  January  1, 
1936,  to  November  1,  1936,  146,948,000  labels 
were  used.  Of  these,  40,434,000  were  ‘Grade  A’, 
959,000  were  ‘Grade  B’,  and  105,555,000  were 
‘Grade  C’.  During  the  twelve-month  period  from 
November  1st,  1935,  to  November  1st,  1936, 
14,200,000  dozen  cans  were  actually  placed  on  the 
market  bearing  the  grade  designations  devised  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  This  is 
equivalent  to  more  than  7,100  carloads.” 

In  the  foregoing  you  have  the  picture  of  what  may 
be  done  by  any  canner  anxious  to  provide  the  ultimate 
in  information  to  the  consumer.  With  “Grade  A,  B  or 
C”  labeling  in  vogue,  however,  no  fruit  packer  can 
follow  the  practice  and  then,  when  selling  a  choice 
grade  of  fruit  against  one  with  a  heavier  degree  of 
syrup,  imply  as  is  so  often  done  with  the  little  informed 
buyer,  that  the  figures  used  by  some  canners  to  indi¬ 
cate  grade  are  little  more  than  private  markings  to 
indicate  but  little  other  than  some  idea  of  the  canner! 

Diplomats  and  politicians  among  canners,  and  with 
their  own  skirts  clear,  have  pussy-footed  too  long 
among  their  friends  and  associates  in  connection  with 
suggested  “informative”  labeling  plans.  A  housewife 
willing  to  be  guided  in  her  selection  of  canned  foods 
according  to  the  canners’  labeling  committee  would 
have  to  carry  a  guide  to  canned  foods  in  her  hand 
while  making  her  purchases.  Life’s  too  short  for  that. 
It’s  much  easier  to  select  canned  foods  by  the  simple 
grade  designations.  A,  B,  C,  or  else  buy  “fresh”  fruits 
or  vegetables. 

Yes,  Mr.  Maine  Canner,  I  would  not  expect  any  sup¬ 
port  to  speak  of  from  my  friends,  I  would  not  even 
bring  the  matter  up  in  sectional  or  product  meetings 
in  my  local  or  larger  canner  association,  but  I  would 
instruct  my  label  man  to  print  some  at  least  of  my 
labels  for  1937-38  with  the  letters  some  day  to  be  called 
Magic,  that  is.  A,  B,  C.  They  will  be  rightfully  termed 
magic  words  if  the  sale  of  canned  foods  is  given  the 
impetus  deserved  when  the  majority  of  canners 
pack  under  label  designations  as  suggested  by  the 
Government. 

If  you  do  get  in  line,  make  the  most  of  it.  Never 
mind  drawing  the  conclusions  of  your  buyers  to  what 
grades  may  or  not  be  hidden  by  meaningless  phrases 
used  by  others,  but,  instead,  impress  on  everyone  you 
contact  in  the  trade  that  at  last  you  are  coming  out 
in  the  open  with  your  label  terminology,  that  you  don’t 
care  what  the  other  fellow  does  you  are  willing  to  let 
the  world  and  his  wife  honestly  know  the  quality  you 
put  in  your  cans! 

One  phase  of  the  matter  our  inquiring  reader  should 
not  overlook.  If  he  is  certain  his  private  grading 
complies  in  every  way  with  that  of  the  government 
man  he  may  use  the  suggested  “A,  B  and  C”  Grade 
labeling  and  without  even  the  small  expense  of  the 
Government  grader.  Thus  the  change  in  labeling  will 
not  cost  him  a  penny  extra  and  the  consumer  will  be 
served  as  never  before  by  a  canner  who  has  so  far 
told  his  consumer  customers  but  little  about  his  goods 
as  far  as  trying  to  do  so  on  the  labels  is  concerned ! 


50  to  75^^  Greater 


CRCO  Fancipak  Vinmr  63S 


The  CRCO  Fancipak  Viner  not  only  contains  the  improved 
Reeves  Variable  Speed  Drive,  Timken  bearings,  steel  (Waters, 
steel  armored  ribs  and  bevel  gear  drive  to  straw  carrier,  but 
has  EVERY  exclusive  CRCO  patented  feature  that  is  so  out¬ 
standing  in  the  field  of  vining  . . .  giving  this  CRCO  more  ca¬ 
pacity  with  far  greater  efficiency  than  any  other  viner  in  the 
field. 


CRCO  Exelative  Adjuttabk  Cylinder 


The  patented  CRCO  Adjustable  Cylinder  gives  the  operator 
complete  contol  over  splits  and  loss  of  untbreshed  peas  leaving 
the  cylinder  with  the  straw.  With  the  CRCO  Fancipak  Viner, 
peas  grown  under  any  climatic  conditions  can  be  threshed  with 
the  greatest  efficiency,  and  at  the  lowest  cost. 


COMPLETE  LINE  OF  PEA  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Sprayers 

Dnsters 

Feeders 

Viners 

Power  Units 

Cleaners 


Field  Boxes 

Washers 

Trucks 

Conveyors 

EUevators 

Graders 


Pickina  Tables 

Hoppers 

Quality  Graders 

Bianchers 

Fillers 

Retorts 


Controls 
Retort  Crates 
Labelina  Machines 
Boxers 
Stitchers 
Sealina  Machines 
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CHISHOLM -RYDER  CO. 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Inc.  Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  ft  Ce.  Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Inc. 
Columbus,  Wia.  Oaden,  Utah  Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Ine.  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Niagara  Falls,  Canada 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


HENRY  BURDEN,  who  at  one  time  was  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  canning  industry,  serving  as  president 
of  the  National  Canners  Association  in  1917  and  1918, 
died  at  his  home  in  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  on  February  5th. 

• 

ROY  L.  PRATT,  vice-president  of  the  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corp.,  San  Francisco,  has  returned  from  the 
Chicago  convention  and  a  tour  of  leading  distributing 
centers.  Stanley  Powell,  in  charge  of  export  sales,  has 
left  on  his  annual  trip  to  Europe. 

• 

M.  J.  CLELAND,  for  thirty  years  buyer  for  A.  &  P., 
will  establish  his  own  food  brokerage  business  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

NATIONAL  CANNED  SALMON  WEEK  was  more  widely 
observed  by  the  trade  this  year  than  ever  before, 
according  to  the  advertising  office  of  the  Canned  Sal¬ 
mon  Industry.  Dealer  display  material  ordered  by  the 
trade  far  exceeded  the  quantities  requisitioned  last 
year,  when  national  advertising  on  the  product  was 
just  getting  under  way. 

Arrangements  which  permitted  the  rail  shipment  of 
canned  salmon  from  Seattle  ten  days  prior  to  the 
settlement  of  the  strike  early  in  February  assured 
speedy  movement  of  supplies  from  the  West  Coast  to 
meet  trade  requirements  during  the  latter  part  of  Lent. 

With  increased  consumer  advertising,  heightened 
trade  interest,  and  free  movement  of  supplies  from 
West  Coasts  ports,  the  retail  movement  of  canned 
salmon  during  the  remainder  of  Lent  will  set  a  new 
seasonal  record  for  this  product,  it  is  believed. 

• 

JOHN  MARIETTA,  85,  president  of  the  Iowa  Canning 
Co.,  Vinton,  Iowa,  died  of  the  flu  at  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
January  26th,  after  a  short  illness. 

• 

SUSSMAN,  WORMSER  &  CO.,  wholesale  grocers  of  San 
Francisco,  whose  “S  and  W”  brand  of  canned  foods 
and  other  products  is  so  well  known  throughout  the 
Far  West,  have  changed  the  name  of  the  concern  to 
S  and  W  Fine  Foods,  Inc. 

• 

TRI-STATE  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION  will  hold  its  Spring 
Meeting  in  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  on 
April  7th  and  8th,  Secretary  Frank  Shook  announces. 
The  meeting  will  begin  on  the  7th  with  a  luncheon  at 
12.30  and  will  close  the  day  following  at  12  o’clock. 

• 

LOUDON  PACKING  COMPANY,  Evansville,  Ind.,  will 
construct  a  $150,000  packing  plant  at  I^ockport,  N.  Y. 

• 

CAMPBELL  SOUP  CO.  plans  a  new  five-story  cannery  at 
Camden,  N.  J.  The  new  building  will  be  161  feet 
square.  Construction  will  begin  at  once. 


THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  Alaska  Packers’  Associa¬ 
tion  made  its  appearance  during  the  week,  indicating 
that  net  profits  for  1936  amounted  to  $363,451,  as 
against  $855,816  in  1935  and  $1,210,220  in  1934.  Ad¬ 
verse  conditions  in  the  salmon  packing  industry,  due 
in  consderable  part  to  the  marine  strike,  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  showing.  Total  sales  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $4,787,971,  against  $6,342,150  in  1935.  Total  pack 
for  the  year  was  752,131  cases,  compared  with  212,938 
cases  in  1935.  President  William  Timson  advised 
stockholders  that  the  market  for  salmon  has  held  up 
well,  but  that  shipments  have  been  slow,  owing  to  the 
unsettled  labor  situation. 

• 

FORREST  J.  MAYNARD  CO.,  204  Davis  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  have  been  appointed  exclusive  sales  agents  for 
Stockton  Food  Products,  Inc.,  of  that  city. 

HERMAN  w.  ULLSPERGER,  cherry  canner  and  grower 
of  Onekama,  Mich.,  died  there  recently. 

CHARLES  G.  SUMMERS,  JR.,  New  Freedom,  Pa.,  are 
offering  a  bonus  of  $300,  $200,  $100,  $50  and  $25  to 
the  five  brokers  selling  the  largest  quantity  of  the 
firms  canned  vegetables  during  1937. 

• 

DIRECTORS  of  Hunt  Bros.  Packing  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
have  declared  a  dividend  of  30  cents  a  share  on  the 
preferred  stock,  the  first  dividend  distribution  since 
1931. 

• 

HARRY  c.  FAULKNER,  Geo.  A.  Mendes  &  Co.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Association  of  Food  Distribu¬ 
tors  (N.  Y.)  at  their  recent  annual  meeting.  E.  H. 
Morris  of  R.  S.  Porter  Co.,  and  Mitchel  Beck  of  R.  C. 
Herrmann  Co.,  were  elected  vice-presidents ;  Harry  N. 
Graham,  treasurer,  and  F.  C.  Wheeler,  executive 
secretary. 

• 

INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  will  hold  its  Spring 
Meeting  at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  April 
21st  and  22nd. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  CANNING  APRICOT  ASSOCIATION,  a  state¬ 
wide  grower  cooperative,  has  been  organized  as  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  California  canning  apricot  stabilization 
committee.  It  is  modeled  after  the  California  Canning 
Peach  Association  and  is  designed  to  stabilize  the 
canning  apricot  industry.  The  association  will  have 
a  yearly  withdrawal  period  for  all  members.  Grower 
members  may  choose  the  canners  to  whom  they  wish 
to  deliver  their  crops,  providing  the  canner  has  an 
adequate  credit  rating  and  meets  the  association  prices. 
The  State  has  been  divided  into  seven  districts  for 
organization  purposes. 
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MARK  FONTANA,  president  of  the  Fontana  Food 
Products  Co.,  San  Francisco,  was  killed  in  an  airplane 
crash,  February  9th. 

• 

OTOE  FOOD  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.,  has 
purchased  the  machinery  and  equipment  of  the  Red 
Oak  Canning  Company,  Red  Oak,  la.,  for  installation 
in  a  plant  at  Scotts  Bluff,  Nebraska. 

• 

DIAL  PACKING  CO.  has  been  incorporated  at  Oakland, 
Calif.,  to  conduct  a  canning  business.  The  capital 
stock  is  placed  at  $25,000  and  the  incorporators  are 
James  and  William  M.  Norman. 

w.  F.  LOVE,  69,  retired  president  of  the  food  broker¬ 
age  firm  of  Love  &  Law,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  died 
on  January  31,  after  several  weeks  of  illness. 

• 

MCGOVERN  &  MCGOVERN,  canned  salmon  factors  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  have  appointed  J.  F.  Dorn  Co.,  60 
Hudson  St.,  New  York  City,  representatives  for  the 
Metropolitan  District. 

• 

UTAH  CANNERS  will  hold  their  Annual  Convention  on 
February  26  and  27.  The  place  had  not  been  decided 
at  the  time  of  advice. 

ST.  LOUIS  FOOD  BROKERS  ASSOCIATION  met  On  Febru¬ 
ary  9th,  electing  Walter  Goodloe,  president;  Earl 
Rosen,  vice-president;  A.  James  Moore,  secretary,  and 
E.  R.  Nolte,  treasurer. 


SANTA  CRUZ  FRUIT  COMPANY,  of  Seabright,  Calif., 
plans  to  erect  a  cannery. 

PLANS  are  rapidly  being  perfected  for  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Canners  League  of  California  to  be 
held  at  Del  Monte,  March  4,  5  and  6.  The  fruit  cutting 
bee  will  be  confined  to  a  single  morning,  instead  of 
making  use  of  two  days,  as  has  been  the  case  at  the 
other  conventions  at  Del  Monte.  There  will  be  a 
general  session  on  Thursday  night,  March  4th,  a 
similar  session  Friday  morning,  and  special  group 
meetings  Friday  afternoon,  with  opportunities  for 
recreation.  Friday  evening  will  be  given  over  to  a 
general  meeting,  in  which  labor  problems  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  discussed.  Saturday  morning  will  be 
given  over  to  the  fruit  cutting  bee,  with  entertainment 
in  the  afternoon  and  the  annual  banquet  in  the  evening. 


CONVENTION  DATES 

FEBRUARY  24-25 — Virginia  Canners,  Annual,  Hotel 
Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

FEBRUARY  26-27,  137 — Utah  Canners,  Annual. 

MARCH  4-6 — Canners  League  of  California,  Annual, 
Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  Calif. 

APRIL  7-8,  1937— Tri-State  Packers.  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

APRIL  21-22,  1937 — Indiana  Canners.  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 


Hamachek  Pea  Hulling  Equipment 

entire  organization  specializes  in  the  manufacture 
and  service  of  Green  Pea  and  Lima  Bean  Hulling 
Machinery.  We  do  not  make  any  machinery  for  inside 
of  a  canning  plant  to  divide  our  efforts. 

Our  line  of  Pea  Hulling  Machinery  is  complete  and 
includes  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Viner  Power  Units,  En¬ 
silage  Distributors,  Steel  Viner  Sheds  and  Galvanized 

Field  Boxes  for  shelled  peas. 

May  we  help  you  improve  your  pea  or  lima  hean 
pack — and  your  profits? 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  ( 

Hi.  t  liters  of  V/ner.^,  Vmer  Feeders,  Ensiluf^e  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

CO. 
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NEW  YORK  CANNERS,  FIELDMEN  AND 
GROWERS  14th  ANNUAL  EXTENSION 
SCHOOL 

Geneva,  New  York,  March  1,  2  and  3,  1937 
Monday,  1  P.  M. 

Chairman:  William  Bewley 


The  Station  Bids  You  Welcome . U.  P.  Hedrick 

Machines  for  Applying  Red  Copper 

Oxide  and  Graphite  to  Pea  Seed . J.  G.  Horsfall 

Results  of  Work  on  the  Simultaneous 

Use  of  Inoclution  and  Copper  Oxide . A.  W.  Hofer 

Factors  in  the  Agricultural  and  Business 

Outlook  for  1937 . M.  C.  Bond 

New  Pea  Varieties  As  Seen  in  Other 

States  . T.  D.  Holder 

1936  Variety  Trials  of  Peas  at  Geneva . C.  B.  Sayre 

Cut  samples. 

Tuesday,  9  A.  M. 


Chairman:  C.  B.  Raymond 
What  the  Canners  Are  Doing  to  Increase 
the  Yield  of  Sweet  Corn, 

Discussion — Led  by . Howard  Wheeler 

The  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 

as  it  Effects  Canning  Crop  Growers,  Don  J.  Wickham 
The  Corn  Ear  Worm  and  Present  Status 

of  Investigations  Toward  Its  Control. ...L.  A.  Carruth 
Special  Conditions  That  Concern  Tomato 

Diseases . C.  C.  Chupp 

New  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn  Trials  of  1936 . W.  D.  Enzie 

Cut  and  Freshly  Preserved  Ear  Samples. 

Tuesday,  1 :30  P.  M. 

Chairman:  H.  C.  Thompson 


Some  Influences  of  Soils  on  the  Produc¬ 
tion  of  Canning  Crops . G.  J.  Raleigh 

Experiments  with  Rapid  Chemical  Tests 

on  New  York  Soils . E.  V.  Staker 

Most  Effective  Fertilizer  Treatment  for 
Tomatoes  Under  Varying  Seasonal 

Conditions . C.  B.  Sayre 

6:30  P.  M. 


Banquet  and  Entertaiment  at  Hotel  Seneca 
Robert  Thorne,  in  Charge, 

Wednesday,  9:30  A.  M. 

Chairman:  J.  P.  Street 
Results  of  Fertilizer  Placement  Experi¬ 
ments  in  Other  States . H,  R.  Smalley 

Spraying  Tomatoes  in  Greenhouses  and 

Field . J.  G.  Horsfall 

How  Will  Our  New  York  Snap  Bean 
Survive  the  Mexican  Bean  Beetle 

Attack?  . George  Hewey 

Bean  Mosaics  and  Their  Relation  to  the 

Canning  Crop  . Otto  Reinking 

Wednesday,  1 :30  P.  M. 

Chairman:  C.  G.  Woodbury 
What  Our  Seed  Laboratory  and  Control 

Field  Trials  Revealed . M.  T.  Munn 

Pea  Aphis  Control  Results  of  Various 

Methods  Tried  in  Several  States . Hugh  Glasgow 

Machinery  Exhibit 

A  new  feature  of  this  year’s  School  will  be  a  display 


of  some  of  the  latest  developments  offered  by  the 
manufacturers  of  machinery.  Tools  for  fitting  the 
land,  planting  the  seed  and  distributing  fertilizer,  kill¬ 
ing  weeds,  insect  and  disease  control  and  harvesting 
crops  will  be  assembled  for  your  convenient  inspection. 

• 

TRI-STATE  CANNING  CROPS  CONFERENCE 

University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 
Wednesday  Afternoon,  February  24 
W.  A.  Frazier,  Chairman 

1.00  P.  M.— 

Growing  Sweet  Corn  for  Canning — R.  G.  Rothgeb. 
Japanese  Beetle  Situation — E.  N.  Cory. 

Soil  Conservation  Program  in  Relation  to  Canning 
Crops — Paul  E.  Nystrom. 

Maintaining  Yields  of  Canning  Corps — T.  H. 
White. 

Summary  of  Experimental  Work  Reported  at  the 
National  Convention — C.  G.  Woodbury. 
Thursday  Morning,  February  25 
Harry  H.  Nuttle,  Chairman 

9.30  A.  M.— 

Outlook  for  Tomatoes  for  1937  from  Canners  and 
Growers  Viewpoint — Carlos  Campbell. 
Producing  High  Yields  of  Quality  Tomatoes  in 
Pennsylvania — Jesse  M.  Huffington. 

Disposal  of  Cannery  Waste — N.  H.  Sanborn. 
Greetings  from  the  University — President  H.  C. 
Byrd. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  February  25 

F.  M.  Shook,  Chairman 

2.00  P.  M.— 

Awards  to  Ten  Ton  Winners — H.  A.  Hunter. 
Recent  Development  in  Fertilizers  and  Methods 
of  Application — F.  S.  Lodge. 

New  Practices  in  Canning  Crops  Production — 
E.  R.  Lancashire. 

Importance  of  Organic  Matter  in  Crop  Produc¬ 
tion — M.  V,  Bailey. 

Friday  Morning,  February  26 
L.  L.  Maloney,  Chairman 

9.30  A.  M.— 

Discussion  of  Methods  of  Buying  Raw  Peas — 
E.  P.  Walls. 

Blanching  Peas — Leroy  V.  Strasburger. 

Pea  Aphis  Control — C.  Graham. 

Early  Sweet  Peas  for  Maryland — C.  E.  Temple. 
Canning  samples  of  experimental  packs  of  several 
products  will  be  opened  for  observation. 

About  this  Conference,  Chairman  W.  A.  Frazier, 
Associate  Olericulturist  (Canning  Crops),  says: 

“Although  the  program  has  been  arranged  to  cover 
corn  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  tomatoes  on  Thursday 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  peas  Friday  morning,  it 
will  be  seen  that  at  each  session  there  are  topics  of 
interest  to  all  canners.  After  the  awards  to  Ten  Ton 
winners  on  Thursday  afternoon,  there  will  be  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  production  practices  used  by  these  Mary¬ 
land  growers. 

This  year’s  program  should  be  of  interest  not  only 
to  canners  and  field  men,  but  to  growers  also,  and  they 
should  find  the  meetings  well  worthwhile.” 
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SPECIAL  SELECT 

INDIANA  BALTIMORE  TOMATO  SEED 

Parent  stock  produced  each  year  by  Indiana  Canners 
Association  and  Purdue  University. 

Highest  of  Quality  —  Fairest  of  Prices 


In  bulk  $1.25  per  lb; 


4  oz.  celo  bags  $1.35 


C.  A.  SHUTTLEWORTH  SEEDCO. 

Box  395  MAHHEWS,  IND. 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 
SO  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


A  Rod  Split  and  Skin 
Remover  &  Washer 

would  have  improved  your 
packs  of  Peas  and  Lima  Beans, 

May  we  show  you  how  ? 

THE  SINCLAIR. SCOTT  CO. 

“Tfce  Original  Grader  House*'* 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 


♦  ■'  — 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double. 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


Golden  Cross  Corn 

Hybrid  Corn  -  White  Varieties 

its  Quality  Tonnage  that  Counts 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  TOMATO 

Other  seeds  for  the  Canner 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


^Artistic 

lAjreLS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  doeller 

CO. 

©ALTIMORE.MD. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  ecu:h  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  m  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  unll  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  a/nd  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses, 
etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for 
sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  ‘Consolidated  Products  Co., 
Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Retorts;  modern,  round,  inside  meas¬ 
urements  66  inches  deep,  32  inches  in  diameter.  Perfect 
condition.  $50.00  each  free  on  board  Monmouth, 
Maine.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Co.,  8  Prescott  St., 
Lewiston,  Me. 

FOR  SALE — 2  Merrell  Soule  six-pocket  Cooker 
Fillers  in  first  class  condition;  2  Cuykendall  Corn 
Mixers ;  3  Single  Peerless  Huskers  equipped  with 
Diamond  Roller  Chains.  Ready  for  operation  with  an 
assortment  of  new  parts.  Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Inc., 
Waynesville,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE  —  Several  continuous  cookers,  pea 
cleaners,  pea  graders,  labeling  machines,  open  kettles, 
cranes  and  other  equipment  of  a  dismantled  plant. 
Address  Box  A-2185,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

MACHINERY  FOR  SALE  —  Discontinued  plant. 
Tomato  Finishers;  Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Vege¬ 
table  Peeling  and  Grinding  Machine;  Buffalo  Food 
Choppers;  Can  Conveyors;  Washers  and  Scalders;  Cy¬ 
press  Cook  Tanks ;  Tomato  Peeling  Tables ;  Chile  Sauce 
Filler;  Bottle  Filling  Machine;  2-inch  Copper  Coils; 
Nailing  and  Boxing  Machines;  Box  Stitchers;  Ther¬ 
mometers.  C.  M.  London  &  Co.,  Greenwood,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — Chisholm-Ryder  Junior  String  Bean 
Grader  in  excellent  condition.  Address  Box  A-2189 
c/o  the  Canning  Trade. 


CANNERS — Let  us  help  you  with  your  machinery 
problems.  We  are  canners  as  well  as  dealers  in  ma¬ 
chinery.  We  pay  cash  for  surplus  equipment  and  can 
really  save  you  money  on  your  requirements.  Try  us. 
G.  &  J.  Manufacturing  Co.,  3914  Willow  St.,  Dallas, 
Texas. 


FOR  SALE — One  No.  3  Townsend  Bean  Cutter  with 
automatic  feeding  hopper.  Address  Box  No.  A-2194, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  QUICK  SALE  we  offer  discontinued  high-class 
green  and  wax  bean,  beets  and  kraut  labels  at  50  cents 
and  75  cents  per  thousand;  samples.  Granite  City 
Sales  Company,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 


FOR  SALE:  TOMATO  PULP— A  few  cars  of 
strictly  whole  tomato  pulp  in  five  gallon  cans.  Good 
color  and  extra  nice.  Address  W.  L.  Jones  Food 
Company,  Pemberville,  Ohio. 

WANTED  — MACHINERY 

WANTED — The  following  used  equipment  in  good 
condition:  1  Olney  Pea  Washer;  3  Picking  Tables  ap¬ 
proximately  15  feet  long ;  1  Pea  Grader,  either  Colussus 
type  or  nested;  2  Pea  Fillers  in  good  condition,  either 
Ayars  or  Hansen  latest  model;  1  Convertible  Tomato 
Juice  Filler  for  various  sizes.  Address  Box  A-2188  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Used  late  model  Double  Knife  Chisholm- 
Ryder  Bean  Snipper.  State  price  and  condition. 
Address  Box  A-2186  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us  a  list  of 
any  canning  equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for 
spot  cash  or  to  exchange  for  new  machinery.  Write 
for  our  catalog  covering  a  complete  line  of  up-to-date 
canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard 
and  Concord  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — Seed,  in  carlots: 

Peas — Surprise  and  Wilt  Resistant  Perfection,  f.  o.  b. 
growing  point,  Idaho,  at  5V^c  per  pound. 

Peas,  Alaska,  f.  o.  b.  growing  point,  Idaho,  at  5c 
per  pound. 

Corn — Golden  Cross  Bantam 
Stowell’s  Evergreen 
Early  Evergreen 
Country  Gentlemen 
Golden  Bantam 
Spancross 
Marcross 
Whipcross 

all  Sweet  Corn  f.  o.  b.  Orange,  Connecticut,  Connecti¬ 
cut  grown  Seed.  Address  S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons, 
Orange,  Conn. 


at  25c  per  pound 
at  12c  per  pound 
at  12c  per  pound 
at  15c  per  pound 
at  10c  per  pound 
at  20c  per  pound 
at  20c  per  pound 
at  20c  per  pound 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Canning  plant  situated  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Fully  equipped  to  pack  whole 
kernel  corn.  Large  acreage  of  corn  and  tomatoes  close 
by.  Address  Box  A-2161  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Factory  in  heart  of  tomato 
section  of  Eastern  Shore.  Well  equipped  with  two  lines 
machinery.  Capacity  over  50  thousand  cases.  Long 
established  with  plenty  raw  stock  and  labor  convenient. 
Have  been  operating  profitably,  and  selling  now  due  to 
death.  Price  $7,000.00.  For  further  particulars  write 
to:  Mrs.  C.  R.  Jones,  Madison,  Md. 
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FOR  SALE — Plant  at  Clinton,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 
Fully  equipped  for  two  lines  Peas,  one  Snap  Beans  and 
one  Corn.  Capacity  120,000  cases.  Complete  storage 
space.  On  siding  O.  &  W.  R.  R.  Buildings  and  ma¬ 
chinery  in  excellent  condition.  Clinton  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Two  line  western  plant  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  equipped  for  canning  peas,  beans,  cherries 
and  kraut  also  for  growing  own  seed  peas.  Located 
in  irrigated  section  with  ample  acreage  available. 
Address  Box  A-2184,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Factory  Superintendent  capable  of  packing  a 
fancy  pack  of  vegetables,  especially  beets.  Kindly  give  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  Address  Box  B-2187  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

WANTED — Processor.  Must  be  familiar  with  the  packing  of 
quality  peas  and  all  tomato  products,  beets,  carrots  and  cherries; 
knowledge  of  packing  New  York  State  peaches  while  not 
essential,  would  help.  Would  hire  for  seasoon  or  yearly  basis. 
In  applying  give  all  details  and  references.  Niagara  County 
Preserving  Corp.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  of  Production. 
Know  the  canning  business  from  the  field  to  finished  product 
and  pack  a  high  grade  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  References. 
Vernon  Reed,  2910  Swiss  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Sales  Manager.  Man  18  years 
experience  canning  and  brokerage  business,  selling  from  coast  to 
coast,  together  with  record  as  production  manager.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  but  looking  for  broader  field.  Can  furnish  best  references. 
Address  Box  B-2167  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  grader. 
Experienced  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  packer,  conversant  with 
all  of  the  U.  S.  Standards  for  Grades  now  in  effect  and  familiar 
with  Food  and  Drug  regulations  relative  to  same.  Qualified  in 
Howard  method  of  mold  counting.  Also  grade  raw  products, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  in  accordance  with  Federal  standards. 
Address  Box  B-2177  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Production  Manager.  20  years 
successful  experience  in  the  canning  of  high  grade  fish,  pre¬ 
serves,  cranberry  sauce,  etc.  Especially  experienced  in  the 
development  of  new  products.  Would  also  consider  sales  for 
New  England  territory.  References.  Address  Box  B-2192  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Canning  Factory  Superintendent 
with  company  packing  one  or  more  of  the  following  canned 
foods:  whole  tomatoes,  tomato  products,  green  beans,  pumpkin, 
kraut,  hominy,  pork  and  beans.  Can  lay  out  plant  and  install 
equipment  for  products  mentioned.  References.  Address  Box 
B-2191  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  salesman  with  20  years  experience 
merchandising  food  products  and  kindred  lines,  and  familiar  with 
trade  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
State.  Desires  connection  with  a  reputable  food  manufacturer, 
packer,  importer  or  distributor.  If  interested  can  furnish  ample 
references.  Address  Box  B-2190  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  plant  manager. 
Twenty  years’  experience  packing  quality  peas,  corn,  beans, 
spinach.  Understand  the  business  from  field  to  finished  product. 
Best  of  references.  Address  Box  No.  2195,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contrihvtions  Welcome 


THRIFTY 

An  old  lady  who  was  about  to  die  told  her  niece  to 
bury  her  in  her  black  silk  dress  but  to  cut  the  back  out 
and  make  herself  a  dress.  “Oh,  Aunt  Mary,”  said  the 
niece,  “I  don’t  want  to  do  that.  When  you  and  Uncle 
Charlie  walk  up  the  golden  stairs,  I  don’t  want  people 
to  see  you  without  any  back  in  your  dress,”  to  which 
the  old  lady  replied — “They  won’t  be  looking  at  me. 

I  buried  your  Uncle  Charlie  without  his  pants.” 

TACTFUL 

Conductor:  What  are  you  doing  with  those  towels 
in  your  suitcase. 

Passenger  (with  presence  of  mind) :  Oh,  they  are 
some  I  used  the  last  time  I  was  on  this  train.  I  had 
them  washed  and  brought  them  back. 

YOU  CAN’T  WIN 

“When  a  pedestrian  and  a  motorist  meet  squarely  at 
a  cross-roads  which  has  the  right  of  way?” 

“Oh,  it’s  generally  a  toss  up  for  the  pedestrian.” 

CLOSE  SHAVE 

Captain:  Why  didn’t  you  shave  this  morning? 

Private :  I  thought  I  did,  sir,  but  there  were  twelve 
of  us  using  the  same  mirror  this  morning  and  I  must 
have  shaved  some  other  guy. 

SLOW  AND  STEADY 

“Say,  Zeke,  when  you  goin’  to  marry  Eliza  Jane? 
You  know  you  been  goin’  round  with  her  for  twenty 
years.” 

“Don’t  rush  me,  Pappy,  I  want  to  make  sure  she 
isn’t  a  passing  fancy.” 

“You’re  just  in  time  to  settle  an  argument,  Joe. 
What  is  the  proper  dress  for  a  man  who  follows  the 
horses ?” 

“A  white  uniform,  isn’t  it?” 

She:  You  shouldn’t  be  ashamed  of  the  used  car  you 
got  for  your  birthday — why,  the  ads  say  Everybody 
Drives  a  Used  Car. 

He :  Yeah?  I  guess  this  is  the  one  everybody  drove ! 

FINIS 

“What  became  of  that  portable  garage  of  yours?” 

“I  tied  the  dog  to  it  the  other  day  and  a  cat  came  by.” 

BOTH  HANDS  NEEDED 

Salesman:  How  did  you  come  to  have  the  accident 
with  that  used  car  we  sold  you  ? 

Buyer:  I  couldn’t  put  my  hand  out  when  I  was 
pushing  it  round  the  corner. 
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Ask  a  Crown  Can  Representative  to  explain  the  many  advantages  this  service  offers  you, 

Parkers  Cans  for  1937  sold  f.  o.  h.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Houston  and  other  selected  points 
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DIVISION  OF  CROVat  CORE  l^AL.  COMPANY  .  H  ^  . 


Packers  will  find  here  the  kind  of  service  that  is  both  complete  and  helpful.  This  company 
is  independent  of  all  others  in  the  field.  Behind  it  are  the  resources  and  laboratory  facilities 
of  one  of  the  country's  largest  business  institutions. 
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This  new  and  modern  can-making  plant  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  is  equipped  with 
the  latest  and  most  efficient  machinery,  providing  unexcelled  facilities  of  producing  and 
shipping  all  types  of  cans. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Business  Good,  Market  Strong — ^The  Growing  Shortages — Heavy 
Consumption  Shows  Its  Effects — Good  Reason  for  Higher 
Prices  On  All  Canned  Foods — The  Pea  Situation 
And  the  Lima  Bean 

The  market — The  reports  of  good,  satisfactory 
business  in  canned  foods  are  widespread  and 
general,  and  the  market  bears  them  out  in  strong 
prices,  with  some  few  advances  but  no  real  declines. 
What  spots  canners  still  have  are  small  and  easily 
and  comfortably  held,  and  buyers  are  not  butting  their 
heads  against  a  stonewall  in  trying  to  beat  down  prices. 
In  fact,  if  there  is  any  particular  feature  to  note  about 
this  week’s  market,  it  is  the  growing  knowledge  of  the 
dangerous  shortage  of  most  canned  foods  stocks.  It 
will  be  racalled  that  some  predicted  that  the  shipping 
strike  which  tied  up  the  Coast,  would  result  in  a  piling 
up  on  the  coast  of  the  goods,  and  that  when  released, 
there  would  be  found  an  overage  that  might  be  thrown 
on  the  market  at  reduced  prices.  This  seemed  un¬ 
reasonable  to  us,  because  it  was  known  that  the  coast 
had  sold  down  its  visible  supply  of  all  canned  foods* 
to  a  record  low  before  the  strike,  and  that  the  with¬ 
holding  of  further  supplies  to  the  east  coast,  and  to 
the  balance  of  the  country,  would  enforce  an  almost 
complete  cleanup,  and  that  there  would  be  a  scramble 
to  replenish  depleted  stocks,  resulting  in  an  advancing 
market  for  the  small  remaining  goods.  This  is  now 
happening,  and  it  will  grow  stronger  as  each  week 
passes. 

Naturally  the  buyers  have  not  advertised  the  fact 
that  their  stocks  of  such  items  as  canned  pineapple, 
and  pineapple  juice,  peaches,  etc.,  were  about  all  gone; 
but  it  was  known  that  local  canners  of  fruits  were 
cleaning  out  their  stocks  at  higher  and  higher  prices. 
This  told  the  story  more  plainly  than  words.  So  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Coast  now  reports  heavy  busi¬ 
ness,  and  a  steadily  increasing  size  of  orders,  keeping 
the  canners  so  busy  that  they  have  not  had  time  to 
issue  new — and  naturally  advanced — price  lists.  The 
pineapple  pack  was  a  near  record,  if  not  actually  such, 
this  year,  and  the  output  of  pineapple  juice  particu¬ 
larly  so.  But  now  it  develops  that  supplies  are  nearing 
exhaustion.  This  week  new,  and  higher  prices  on  pine¬ 
apple  juice  are  out.  There  were  more  pears,  propor¬ 
tionately,  in  the  spot  carryover  than  of  other  fruits, 
and  a  play  has  been  made  on  them.  The  result  will 


be  that  pears  will  step  up  to  a  full  parity  with  other 
fruits,  and  the  cleanup  of  all  will  be  about  complete. 

All  of  this  but  emphasizes  the  tremendous  increase 
in  popular  demand  for  all  sorts  of  canned  foods.  Note 
in  the  reports  of  other  markets  that  sardines  are  being 
pro  rated ;  that  a  heavy  pack  of  salmon  is  fast  passing 
out.  Tuna  and  other  fish  packs  are  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion,  with  this  week  Japan  announcing  that  its  canners 
of  tuna  have  withdrawn  from  the  market,  due  to  light 
catches  on  their  coast. 

The  same  thing  will  be  found  true  in  the  vegetable 
packs,  with  this  exception:  the  vegetable  canners  do 
not  seem  able  to  take  advantage  of  their  opportunity 
as  have  the  fruit  and  fish  canners.  Tomatoes  are 
strong  and  improving,  but  they  should  be  much 
stronger  and  higher  in  prices.  They  are  worth  more 
money  based  upon  the  visible  supply,  but  the  holding 
canner  who  sees  no  business  coming  to  him,  lets  them 
go  at  the  old  price  when  approached.  If  he  does  not 
ask  an  advance  how  does  he  ever  expect  to  get  it? 

Canned  peas  shocked  the  knowing  ones  in  the  market 
this  week,  as  some  holders  cut  slightly  below  going 
prices.  It  is  admitted  that  there  are  not  3,000,000 
cases  of  peas,  of  all  kinds,  in  existence  today.  That 
is  just  a  normal  carryover — in  June,  not  in  February. 
Somebody  got  the  jitters.  And  some  buyer  got  a 
bargain.  Harvey  Burr,  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
Canners,  has  just  reported: 

“The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  warehouse 
stock  of  peas  in  Wisconsin  sold  and  unsold  as  of 
January  1,  1937. 

Alaskas  .  1,186,912  Cases 

Sweets  .  683,805  Cases 

Total  .  1,870,717  Cases 

The  long  items  are: 

124.300  cases  3  sv.  Std.  Alaskas  No.  2  tins 

255,500  cases  3  sv.  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas  No.  2  tins 

187.300  cases  2  sv.  Fancy  Alaskas  No.  2  tins 

145,000  cases  3  sv.  Fancy  Alaskas  No.  2  tins 

No  long  items  of  Sweets  of  any  grade  or  sieve 
size.” 

Mark  you,  these  are  sold  and  unsold  stocks,  and  as 
of  January  1st — with  full  six  months  to  go  from  that 
date.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  they  can 
dig  up  the  balance  to  make  three  million  cases  today 
because  buying  has  been  heavy  since  January  1st ;  but  it 
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would  be  more  interesting  to  know  how  they  can  supply 
the  remaining  months  with  these  few  peas,  under  the 
present  heavy  demand.  The  sellers  probably  scared 
at  the  future  prices  being  named  in  the  Northwest,  but 
we  understand  that  that  section  is  now  sold  up  on 
futures.  As  we  see  it  there  is  no  reason  for  weakness 
•in  spot  canned  peas.  Just  the  reverse. 

There  is  another  interesting  side-light  furnished 
this  week  on  this  matter  of  increased  popular  consump¬ 
tion,  this  time  on  lima  beans,  which  you  may  recall  a 
few  years  ago  were  somewhat  of  a  drug  on  the  market. 
One  of  the  largest  canners  of  this  product.  The  Torsch 
Canning  Co.,  Baltimore,  but  with  a  plant  also  at  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.,  wrote  this  week,  February  12th: 

“In  May,  1936,  spot  holdings  of  green  lima 
beans  had  been  practically  wiped  out.  The  acre¬ 
age  for  1936  pack  was  18  per  cent  larger  than  for 
1935.  The  crop  was  affected  by  storms  which  did 
some  damage,  but  yield  was  above  the  average  and 
final  reports  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
showed  a  crop  30  per  cent  larger  than  that  of  1935. 

By  January,  1937,  4  months  earlier  than  in  1936, 
spot  holdings  by  canners  were  again  at  the  vanish¬ 
ing  point.  Fancy  tiny  green,  none  to  be  had,  and 
fancy  small  green  sufficient  only  for  another 
month  to  cover  small  fill-in  orders.  This  applies 
to  all  size  tins,  I’s  2’s  and  lO’s.  The  only  stocks 
available  are  green  and  white  2’s  to  take  care  of 
all  lima  bean  needs  for  five  (5)  active  consuming 
months.  Fresh  white  limas  are  held  by  only  one 
or  two  canners. 

PROSPECTS :  Is  there  any  danger  of  an  over¬ 
pack  in  1937?  We  think  not.  No  commodity  that 
is  sold  out  six  months  in  advance  of  new  pack  is 
likely  to  be  overpacked  in  one  season.  The  can¬ 
ners  who  have  specialized  on  lima  beans  for  many 
years  have  about  reached  their  maximum  acre¬ 
age  and  capacity.  The  new  beginners  usually  turn 
out  inferior  grades  which  cannot  satisfy  discrimi¬ 
nating  buyers  for  private  labels.  Dependable  seed 
is  scarce,  and  without  good  seed  a  quality  pack 
is  not  to  be  expected.  Weather  and  growing  con¬ 
ditions  of  course  are  factors  which  must  be  taken 
into  account.” 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canniny  Trade” 

Increasing  Strength  and  Advancing  Prices — Slow  on  Futures — 
Frozen  Foods  to  Increase — Northwestern  Future  Peas  Well 
Sold  Up — Corn  Quiet — Grapefruit  and  Juice  Advance — Heavy 
Export  of  Salmon — Jap  Tuna  Packers  Withdraw — Pro- 
Rating  Sardines — Movement  in  Fruits 

New  York,  February  18,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — Increased  strength  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  market  position  is  evident  this  week,  with 
advances  in  grapefruit  and  grapefruit  juice,  and 
a  firming  up  in  the  market  for  the  higher  grades  of 


salmon,  pointing  this  trend.  Buyers  are  still  rather 
bearish  on  a  few  items,  peas  in  particular,  although 
apparently  with  little  justification.  The  situation  as 
regards  fancy  grades  of  peas  is  developing  into  a 
waiting  contest.  Staples  are  quiet. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Buyers  are  rather  slow  in  taking 
hold  of  the  futures  market,  and  it  is  possible  that  un¬ 
certainty  over  the  pending  Trade  Commission  enforce¬ 
ment  interpretations  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  may  be  contributing  to  this 
situation.  Insofar  as  policies  with  respect  to  additional 
commitments  of  spots  are  concerned,  it  is  expected 
that  buyers  will  wait  a  few  weeks  until  the  situation 
clarifies  further.  Generally  speaking,  distributors  have 
confidence  in  current  market  values  but  are  apprehen¬ 
sive  that  shading  by  some  packers  as  the  season 
progresses  may  “upset  the  apple  cart.” 

NEW  COMPETITION — Canners  who  have  watched 
with  disquietude  the  growing  popularity  of  frozen 
foods  will  not  be  pleased  to  learn  that  General  Foods 
Corporation  has  completed  plans  for  a  50  per  cent  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  operations  of  its  Frosted  Foods  division 
this  year.  Plants  are  to  be  located  in  Florida  for  the 
freezing  of  strawberries  and  pineapple,  among  other 
products,  and  the  company  is  also  adding  apricots  to 
its  frosted  line,  as  well  as  expanding  its  vegetable  line. 
Expansion  in  retail  distribution  by  the  corporation 
will  center  this  year  in  the  territory  lying  between 
Pittsburgh  and  Chicago. 

TOMATOES — Southern  tomatoes  are  coming  in  for 
more  consideration  by  buyers  locally  as  the  market 
continues  to  demonstrate  strength.  Current  offerings 
are  posted  on  the  basis  of  45  cents  for  Is,  70  cents  for 
2s,  $1.00  for  2i/4s,  $1.10  for  3s,  and  $3.25  and  up  for 
10s,  at  the  cannery.  California  tomatoes  are  likewise 
•coming  in  for  more  interest  as  shipments  are  resumed, 
although  prices  hold  unchanged  on  the  Coast. 

PEAS — Interest  in  this  item  continues  to  center 
largely  in  offerings  of  futures  from  the  Northwest. 
Confronted  with  the  largest  pack  in  the  history  of  that 
area,  canners  have  named  prices  that  will  move  the 
goods,  and  have  booked  substantial  commitments  while 
interest  in  futures  from  other  packing  centers  has  been 
lagging.  No  further  price  changes  developed  on  spot 
peas  during  the  week,  and  trading  was  generally  of 
small  amount. 

CORN — A  little  forward  business  on  midwest  corn 
is  reported  to  have  been  booked  on  the  basis  of  prices 
named  a  few  weeks  back.  The  spot  market,  however, 
remains  rather  quiet,  with  prices  unchanged.  Fancy 
quality  corn,  if  anything,  is  a  shade  firmer  than  during 
the  previous  week. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Heavier  sales  of  fresh  grapefruit, 
combined  with  warm  weather  which  has  made  current 
pickings  unsuitable  for  sections,  have  brought  about 
a  further  upward  swing  in  canned  grapefruit  and  juice 
quotations.  Sweetened  juice  is  now  held  anywheres 
from  70  to  771/^  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Tampa,  with  sections  at 
90  to  95  cents.  The  Florida  Citrus  Commission  has 
completed  arrangements  with  chain  drug  stores  for  a 
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campaign  during  March  to  promote  fountain  sales  of 
grapefruit  juice,  and  this  is  expected  to  further  relieve 
the  pressure  on  the  market  incidental  to  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  this  year’s  record  crop  in  Florida  and 
Texas. 

SALMON — The  resumption  of  shipments  by  steamer 
from  the  Coast  has  resulted  in  a  heavy  export  move¬ 
ment  of  salmon,  notably  to  the  British  market,  and 
with  domestic  demand  likewise  on  the  upswing,  the 
market  is  taking  on  a  better  tone.  Offerings  of  fancy 
Columbia  River  salmon  are  short,  and  some  “fancy” 
prices  in  resale  trading  are  reported.  For  prompt 
shipment  from  Seattle,  Alaska  grades  are  quoted  at 
$2.15  for  reds,  $1.70  for  medium  reds,  $1.00  for  pinks, 
921/4  cents  for  chums,  and  $1.75  for  cohoes,  all  No.  1 
tails. 

TUNA — Cables  from  Japan  this  week  note  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  principal  Japanese  packers  of  tuna  fish,  due 
to  the  unfavorable  outlook  for  the  spring  pack.  The 
run  thus  far  is  reported  to  be  light,  this  developing 
coming  on  the  heels  of  a  winter  pack  that  has  been 
but  30  per  cent  normal. 

PRO-RATE  ON  SARDINES  —  Strike  difficulties 
which  have  hampered  the  operations  of  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  sardine  canners  this  season  have  been  reflected 
in  announcement  this  week  of  a  50  per  cent  delivery 
on  contracts  by  F.  E.  Booth  &  Co.  Other  canners  are 
also  expected  to  make  short  deliveries. 

OFFER  NEW  SPINACH— Some  interest  is  re¬ 
ported  locally  in  offerings  of  spring  pack  California 
spinach  which  were  put  out  to  the  trade  this  week  at 
$1.15  for  2l/4s,  $3.75  for  10s,  and  80  cents  for  No.  1 
tails,  all  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  for  shipment  when  packed. 

PEARS — California  packers  are  showing  weakness 
on  California  pears,  and  apparently  efforts  will  be 
made  to  cut  down  holdings  through  the  medium  of 
lowered  prices.  Offerings  are  reported  this  week  at 
$1.50  for  standard  2i/4s,  $1.65  for  choice,  and  $1.85  for 
fancy,  bringing  pears  into  a  better  competitive  posi¬ 
tion  with  peaches  and  apricots. 

OTHER  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  pears,  however,  the  position  of  the  canned  fruit 
market  on  the  West  Coast  appears  favorable.  The  end 
of  the  maritime  strike  has  released  a  flood  of  export 
buying  orders,  canners  report,  thus  removing  previous 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  marketing  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  unsold  holdings  from  the  pack  of  1936. 
Domestic  demand  is  picking  up,  and  canners  look  for 
the  maintenance  of  current  price  levels,  with  possibly 
some  advances,  over  the  remainder  of  the  marketing 
season. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 

for  any  canning  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade'* 

Unseasonable  Weather  Concerning  Producers — Market  Active, 
Prices  Firm — Liberal  Trading  on  Both  Vegetables 
And  Fruits — ^The  Old  Timer 

Chicago,  Ill.,  February  19,  1936. 

HE  WEATHER — Some  little  concern  is  being 
voiced  account  the  open  winter  that  has  ruled  in 
many  sections  of  the  country.  During  the  last 
half  of  December  and  early  January  it  was  quite  warm. 
Thus  far  in  February  it  has  been  colder,  but  if  a  warm 
March  happens  to  come  along,  many  fruit  sections 
might  suffer.  Forecast  say  that  March  and  April  will 
be  wet  months  in  the  Middlewest,  but  May  and  June 
dry  ones. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Canned  foods  are  holding 
firm.  Spot  prices  show  little  if  any  changes.  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Northwestern  fruits  are  strong  and  even 
pears  that  were  supposed  to  be  a  trifle  soft,  are  in  a 
stronger  position.  The  major  vegetables  are  slightly 
higher  particularly  standard  tomatoes,  standard  corn 
and  standard  cut  green  beans.  Canned  fish  is  more 
active  due  to  the  Lenten  demand. 

TOMATOES — Chicago  has  not  been  a  heavy  buyer 
of  spot  tomatoes,  but  reports  from  Indiana  are  that 
heavy  sales  are  continually  being  made  for  shipment 
to  Mississippi  and  Missouri  River  points.  Today’s 
market  is: 

No.  2  tin  standards  at  $  .75  factory 
No.  21/4  tin  standards  at  $1.00  factory 
No.  10  tin  standards  at  $3.50  factory 
with  a  real  scarcity  of  extra  standard  grades. 

Some  future  prices  have  drifted  out  of  both  Indiana 
and  Ohio  and  these  show  a  range  of : 

No.  2  tin  standards  at  $  .721/4  to  $  .75  factory 

No.  21/4  tin  standards  at  $  .95  to  $1.00  factory 

No.  10  tin  standards  at  $3.00  to  $3.25  factory 

The  volume  of  business  booked  on  1937  packing  has 
been  light  to  date.  Chicago  jobbers  as  a  whole  do 
not  seem  interested  in  entering  into  forward  commit¬ 
ments  of  this  character.  The  large  majority  of  canners 
in  these  parts  are  just  as  well  satisfied  as  almost  every 
one  reports  great  difficulty  in  securing  proper  acreage. 
That  there  is  a  stubborn  fight  to  book  acreage  with 
the  growers  seems  to  be  general.  Some  say  that 
growers’  resistance  is  such  as  to  preclude  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  this  year’s  acreage  being  even  as  large  as  1936. 

CORN — A  good  buying  demand  has  cleaned  up 
everything  in  the  Middlewest  that  was  quoted  at  less 
than  95  cents  factory  for  No.  2  tin  standard  Evergreen. 
Indeed,  lots  at  95  cents  today  are  extremely  scarce. 
Canners  report  their  warehouses  almost  clean  and  one 
wonders  just  how  the  late  Spring  or  early  Summer 
demand  is  to  be  taken  care  of.  The  following  repre¬ 
sents  a  few  lots  that  a  local  broker  was  quoting : 

No.  2  fancy  Cream  Style  Bantam  at  $1.15;  No.  2 
extra  standard  Whole  Kernel  Bantam  at  $1.121/4 ;  No.  2 
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fancy  Whole  Kernel  Bantam  at  $1.35,  and  No.  2  stan¬ 
dard  Cream  Style  Bantam  at  $1.00. 

Future  corn  prices  have  not  yet  been  generally 
named,  but  the  feeling  is  that  No.  2  standard  Ever¬ 
green  should  command  80  cents.  That  price  is  going 
to  be  a  hard  one  for  the  jobber  to  pay  as  it  practically 
precludes  the  item  from  a  10-cent  field  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Like  tomatoes,  corn  canners  report  difficulty 
in  writing  up  acreage  with  their  growers. 

PEAS — More  liberal  trading  has  been  noted  in  spots. 
Canners  seem  inclined  to  shade  a  little  when  a  buyer 
stands  ready  and  willing  to  do  business  on  a  fair 
basis.  The  quoted  market  is  still  95  cents  factory,  but 
here  and  there  a  lot  is  found  at  92  cents.  The  better 
grades  like  fancy  and  extra  standard  small  siftings 
are  lacking  the  broad  and  wide  demand  that  some 
figured  should  prevail  by  now. 

Slowly  and  somewhat  hesitatingly,  future  prices  are 
being  named  by  the  various  canners.  These  are  more 
“feelers”  than  anything  else.  To  date  very  little  busi¬ 
ness  against  the  1937  pack  has  been  recorded.  The 
prices  that  have  been  named  are  practically  the  same 
as  the  opening  of  last  year. 

SAUER  KRAUT — ^While  this  item  occupies  a  very 
strong  statistical  position,  some  canners  have  named 
lower  prices  and  the  general  market  today  is:  No.  2V:> 
fancy  sauer  kraut  at  95  cents  factory;  No.  10  fancy 
sauer  kraut  at  $3.10  factory,  with  some  even  consider¬ 
ing  freight  allowances  from  this  level. 

BEETS — The  popular  sizes,  particularly  the  whole 
grades,  are  difficult  to  secure.  Some  sliced  grades  as 
well  as  cuts  are  also  in  light  supply.  Prices  are  well 
sustained  with  the  going  market  around  No.  21/2  fancy 
cuts  at  85  cents  Wisconsin  factory;  No.  10  fancy  cuts 
at  $3.25  Wisconsin  factory. 

ASPARAGUS — Michigan  and  Illinois  canners  have 
not  named  their  1937  prices  as  yet,  although  the  Trade 
expect  these  almost  any  day  now.  Rumors  are  reach¬ 
ing  Chicago  from  the  Pacific  Coast  that  prices  on 
California  asparagus  will  soon  be  before  the  buyers 
and  that  these  will  be  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

LIMA  BEANS — ^With  spot  stocks  very  closely 
cleaned  up,  the  future  prices  that  have  been  named 
are  receiving  more  than  passing  attention.  Some 
business  is  being  booked. 

SPINACH — The  Ozarks  continue  to  be  the  basis  of 
supply  and  orders  are  still  being  confirmed  on  the 
basis  of  No.  2  tin  spinach  at  70  cents  factory;  No.  21/2 
tin  spinach  at  95  cents  factory,  and  No.  10  tin  spinach 
at  $3.25  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Pacific  Coast  canners  re¬ 
port  heavy  movements  now  that  water  shipments  are 
available.  The  market  is  firm  all  along  the  fruit  line 
and  it  looks  as  if  future  prices  will  be  as  high  as  today’s 
spot  values. 

THE  WEEKS — Said  a  prominent  jobber:  “Wonder 
if  the  trade  are  not  getting  fed  up  on  these  Weeks? 
Here  we  have  Rice,  Salmon,  Cherry,  and  National  Re¬ 
tail  Grocers,  and  goodness  knows  how  many  more. 
Still,  guess  I  should  not  complain  as  some  beneficial 
results  are  obtained  from  all  of  them.” 


THE  OLD  TIMER — (Continued  from  last  week)  — 
“Say,”  and  the  Old  Boy  warmed  up  to  his  subject. 
“Why  don’t  the  NAWGA  co-operate  more  with  other 
associations  and  the  trade  in  general?  Apparently  it 
never  wants  to  go  50-50.  I  mentioned  that  to  an  old 
grocer  friend  of  mine  and  he  said:  ‘You  are  wrong, 
NAWGA  always  play  50-50,  but  their  50-50  is  like  the 
rabbit  sausage  maker.  You  have  heard  that,  haven’t 
you  ?  No.  Once  there  was  a  chap  who  developed  quite 
a  nice  trade  on  rabbit  sausage.  One  day  a  friend  of 
his  said  to  him:  “Bill,  where  do  you  get  your  supply 
of  rabbits?  I  have  seen  you  develop  your  trade  on 
rabbit  sausage  and  it  must  take  quite  a  lot  of  ’em.” 
‘Oh,’  replied  Bill,  ‘I  don’t  have  any  trouble.’  “Even 
so,”  his  friend  said,  “the  volume  of  your  business  takes 
quite  a  lot  of  rabbit  meat.  How  do  you  make  your 
sausage  anyway?”  Bill  rather  reluctantly  said,  ‘Oh, 
50-50,  one  horse,  one  rabbit.’  ”  (To  be  continued.) 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

No  Good  Shrimp  Pack  Until  Fall — Sea  Foods  Scarce — Oyster 
Canners  Busy  on  Fine  Quality  Stock — Canning 
Spinach,  Quality  Fine 

Mobile,  Ala.,  February  18,  1937. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  is  out  of  the  picture 
and  will  continue  more  or  less  in  this  condition 
until  next  Fall,  because  the  Spring  shrimp  pack 
cannot  be  depended  upon,  as  it  is  always  light  at  its 
best  and  “its  best”  doesn’t  occur  often;  therefore,  if 
the  stock  held  by  the  canners  is  cleaned  up  this  Lent, 
there  is  very  little  chance  of  it  being  replenished  before 
next  Fall. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.50  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium;  $1.55  for  No.  1  large,  and  $1.60  for 
No.  1  Jumbo,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

FRESH  SEA  FOOD  SCARCE  IN  LENT— As  is  the 
case  every  Lent,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  fresh  sea  food 
on  the  market,  and  this  being  the  case,  those  observing 
Lent  will  have  to  turn  to  frozen  and  canned  sea  foods, 
eggs,  vegetables  and  fruit. 

The  rules  of  Lent  prohibit  the  use  of  flesh  meat,  such 
as  beef,  veal,  pork  and  fowl  on  Wednesdays  and  Fri¬ 
days  of  Lent  and  the  three  ember  days,  which  this  year 
fall  on  February  17th,  19th  and  20th. 

Easter  being  one  of  the  moveable  feasts  of  the 
Catholic  Church  makes  Lent  also  moveable  and  some 
years  Ash  Wednesday,  which  is  the  beginning  of  Lent, 
falls  as  early  as  February  5,  and  other  years  as  late 
as  March  8.  When  Lent  falls  early,  it  is  more  helpful 
to  the  sea  food  industry,  because  oysters  are  still  in 
season.  Easter  Sunday  always  ends  Lent. 

OYSTERS — ^We  had  cooler  weather  last  week,  which 
pepped  up  oyster  canning  operations  in  this  section, 
which  had  been  slowed  down  by  the  warm  weather. 

The  pack  has  moved  in  low  gear  up  till  now  and  it 
needs  some  stimulating  to  bring  it  up  to  normal.  How¬ 
ever,  what  the  pack  has  been  short  in  quantity,  it  has 
made  up  in  quality  and  the  canneries  are  turning  out 
a  first  class  product  in  every  respect. 
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The  oystermen  report  a  scarcity  of  oysters  on  both 
the  Alabama  and  Mississippi  reefs,  and  while  the 
Louisiana  reefs  are  in  good  shape,  yet  for  some  reason 
or  other,  the  oystermen  have  not  been  able  to  work 
on  them  as  well  as  other  seasons. 

SPINACH — The  canning  of  spinach  is  taking  place 
in  this  section  and  while  it  is  a  minor  pack,  yet  the 
product  turned  out  is  of  good  quality  and  the  packers 
do  not  experience  much  difficulty  in  selling  their  out¬ 
put  at  a  fair  price. 

The  price  of  spinach  is  80  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Business  Excellent — Spinach  Will  Be  Light  Pack — Crop  Hurt — 
Some  Early  Pea  Prices  Withdrawn — Size  of  Orders  Increas¬ 
ing — Fruits  Will  Be  Cleaned  Up — ^Tomato  Paste  Getting 
Scarce — Sardine  Canning  Ends 

San  Francisco,  February  18, 1937. 

Busy — a  splendid  business  is  being  done  on  canned 
foods  in  general,  although  there  are  a  few  items 
in  the  list  that  are  getting  but  scant  attention. 
Orders  are  increasing  in  size  and  early  deliveries  are 
specified,  despite  the  heavy  shipments  of  goods  pur¬ 
chased  months  ago.  Prices  on  many  lines  have  been 
advanced  materially  since  purchases  were  made  last 
fall,  so  buyers  are  complaining  less  about  delays  in 
delivery.  Some  have  been  saved  neat  sums  in  storage 
and  insurance  and  by  having  light  stocks  on  hand  have 
not  felt  the  necessity  of  shading  prices  to  get  business. 
Canners  seem  to  have  been  too  busy  of  late  to  make 
the  revisions  in  lists,  promised  by  some. 

SPINACH — The  weather  of  late  has  not  been  at  all 
favorable  for  spinach  and  the  outlook  is  for  a  much 
lighter  crop  than  seemed  likely  the  first  of  the  year. 
Although  the  acreage  is  larger  than  a  year  ago,  the 
pack  will  undoubtedly  be  smaller  than  the  1936  out¬ 
put,  which  was  disappointing.  Our  guess  is  that  the 
output  will  fall  below  the  two-million  case  mark.  None 
will  be  available  before  late  March  or  early  April.  In 
addition  to  being  retarded  by  cold  weather,  the  crop 
has  been  damaged  in  many  places  by  torrential  rains. 
Some  canners  express  the  opinion  that  the  pack  will 
be  no  more  than  one-half  that  of  last  year,  when  it 
just  passed  two  million  cases,  but  this  view  seems  too 
pessimistic.  No  northern  California  pack  spot  spinach 
is  available  at  less  than  $1.20  for  No.  2i/^s,  but  brokers 


suggest  that  some  Southern  California  pack  might  be 
had  at  $1.15.  No  prices  on  futures  have  been  brought 
out  and  none  are  expected  soon.  No  one  looks  for  an 
opening  price  below  $1.20,  with  some  predicting  a 
$1.30  opening. 

PEAS — Future  prices  on  Pacific  Coast  peas  were 
brought  out  a  few  days  ago  by  several  packers,  but 
some  of  the  offerings  have  since  been  withdrawn.  In 
general,  the  tentative  opening  lists  were  about  on  the 
same  basis  as  those  of  a  year  ago.  With  the  cost  of 
labor  and  supplies  mounting  and  growers  asking  more 
for  canning  stocks,  canners  are  aware  that  they  are 
taking  chances  when  they  book  business  before  crops 
are  planted.  That’s  why  several  have  withdrawn 
from  the  market  temporarily,  after  having  put  out 
feelers. 

FRUITS — The  strength  shown  by  fruits  is  very 
pleasing  to  canners,  who  see  a  close  cleanup  of  most 
varieties.  Peaches  are  moving  better  than  was  gener¬ 
ally  expected,  with  orders  increasing  in  size  as  the 
season  advances.  Rather  more  interest  is  being  shown 
in  pears,  with  this  fruit  priced  closer  to  peaches  and 
apricots  than  in  former  years.  Choice  No.  2V2  pears 
are  moving  at  $1.65,  which  is  also  the  price  of  apricots 
in  this  size  and  grade.  The  difference  is  that  quite  a 
few  packers  are  willing  to  sell  pears  at  this  price  in 
quantities,  while  but  few  holders  of  apricots  are  in¬ 
terested  in  making  sales  at  this  quotation,  and  then 
only  in  small  lots.  Peaches  are  to  be  had  at  $1.55, 
but  most  packers  are  holding  for  more. 

TOMATOES — Tomato  paste  is  getting  scarce  and 
$4.00  seems  to  be  the  lowest  quotation.  The  few 
having  unsold  stocks  dole  it  out  sparingly  to  their 
regular  trade.  With  the  regular  line  of  canned  toma¬ 
toes  the  situation  is  quite  different.  The  distributing 
trade  is  still  working  on  purchases  made  last  fall  and 
business  is  quiet.  Most  interest  seems  to  be  in  No.  Is, 
No.  2s  and  No.  10s. 

SALMON — Increased  interest  is  being  shown  in 
canned  salmon,  especially  in  Alaska  reds,  and  orders 
are  approaching  old-time  size,  instead  of  being  of  the 
hand-to-mouth  variety.  The  rest  of  the  fish  list  is 
also  making  a  good  showing,  especially  tuna  and  sar¬ 
dines.  A  good  business  could  be  booked  on  mackerel 
if  the  fish  would  only  consent  to  be  caught. 

SARDINES — The  sardine  season  in  the  Monterey 
district  came  to  an  end  this  week  and  many  of  the 
fishing  boats  have  left  for  southern  California  waters. 
There  will  be  no  more  packing  in  the  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  district  until  the  first  of  August.  Incomplete 
returns  for  the  season  indicate  a  catch  of  212,000  tons, 
or  more  than  that  of  last  year,  but  far  below  the  quota 
allowed.  More  of  the  catch  was  given  over  to  reduc¬ 
tion  purposes  than  a  year  ago. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Tradt 


COUNCIL  ORGANIZES 

HE  INDEPENDENT  FOOD  DISTRIBUTORS’ 
COUNCIL,  made  up  of  practically  all  types  of  in¬ 
dividual  food  distribution,  has  completed  its 
organization  and  will  function  actively  this  year  in  co¬ 
operating  with  producer  groups  in  national  sales 
campaigns  aimed  at  cutting  down  surplus  stocks. 

Directors  chosen  by  the  new  organization  include  T. 
Blair  Willison,  representing  Clover  Farm  Stores  Corp. ; 
J.  Frank  Grimes,  Independent  Grocers’  Alliance;  Wm. 
D.  Dean,  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Charles  E.  Smith,  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers;  C.  G.  Brandner,  National  Brands 
Stores  Corp.;  M.  B.  Sand,  National  Retailer-Owned 
Grocers,  Inc.,  G.  M.  Ungaro,  National  Voluntary 
Groups  Institute;  L.  W.  Hitchcock,  Red  &  White  Cor¬ 
poration;  A.  E.  Koeniger,  United  Buyers’  Corp.,  and 
N.  A.  McKay  of  Volunteer  Stores  of  America  and 
Associates.  Nation-Wide  Stores,  Plee-Zing  Corp., 
Quality  Service  Stores,  and  United  States  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  will  also  be  represented  in  the 
directorate. 

Charles  E.  Smith,  president  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tailers’  Association,  has  been  elected  head  of  the  Dis¬ 
tributors’  Council.  Other  officers  already  named  in¬ 
clude  Wm.  D.  Dean,  National- American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  vice-president;  M.  B.  Sand, 
National  Retailer-Owned  Grocers,  secretary,  and  G. 
M.  Ungaro,  National  Voluntary  Groups  Institute, 
treasurer. 

The  Council  has  made  arrangements  to  support  the 
nation-wide  midwinter  lamb  sale,  to  co-operate  in  the 
staging  of  National  Rice  Week  and  National  Cherry 
Week,  and  will  also  cooperate  in  the  National  Retail 
Grocers’  Week  campaign  this  year. 

The  Council  met  with  representatives  of  the  National 
Cooperative  Council  in  Chicago  on  January  26  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  closer  pro¬ 
ducer-distributor  cooperation  as  a  means  of  stabilizing 
markets  for  agricultural  products. 


RETAILERS  PLAN  DRIVE 

ATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  RETAIL 
GROCERS’  has  completed  plans  for  the  staging 
of  National  Retail  Grocers’  Week  during  the 
period  April  5-10,  this  year.  During  this  period, 
pressure  will  be  exerted  to  make  America  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  independent  grocery  and  its  intimate 
relationship  with  every  household  of  the  nation. 

The  personal  quality  of  grocers’  service,  the  indi¬ 
vidualistic  position  of  the  grocer  in  the  neighborhood 
community,  his  dependability,  friendliness,  reliability 
and  personal  relations  with  his  patrons  are  to  be 
stressed.  Also  the  enterprise  of  the  average  grocer  in 
maintaining  up-to-date,  modern  food  supply  establish¬ 
ments  in  a  day  of  rapidly  changing  organization  and 
practices. 

Through  various  mediums  of  publicity,  such  as 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  radio,  and  by  prepared 
promotional  efforts  concentrated  nationally  upon  this 
week,  it  will  be  the  industry’s  aim  to  make  the  house¬ 
wives  of  America  thoroughly  conscious  of  the  per¬ 
sonalized  service  of  the  community  grocer. 

Nation-wide  contests  are  among  the  vehicles  to  be 
used  for  building  interest.  Through  these  and  other 
means  a  greatly  increased  volume  of  business  during 
the  campaign  is  anticipated. 

Manufacturers  and  wholesale  distributors  intend  to 
cooperate  with  special  merchandising  tie-ups  which 
will  be  attractive  to  the  retail  trade. 

The  benefits  to  member  grocers,  sponsors  of  the 
drive  believe,  will  include  increased  sales  volume  for 
the  week,  an  opportunity  to  contact  new  patrons,  an 
enlarged  background  of  advantages  shown  to  patrons, 
and  a  more  general  comprehension  in  the  public  mind 
of  the  value  and  desirability  of  the  independent  grocer, 
with  undoubtedly  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  utility 
of  the  individual  grocer  and  the  efforts  he  makes  to 
serve  his  neighborhood  and  community. 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 

For  economical,  hish  quality  production,  KVLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 

KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 

Domeatic  DUtrilraton — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltinnore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
J*“?®** Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash.;  Emmons  ft  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Dirtributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Biamilton,  Canada.  Atdiers  de  Construction  ES.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium.  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Xlurope. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Wholegrrain — Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.06  1.16 

No.  10 .  7.60  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . .  1.00  1.10 

No.  10 .  6.66  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 82%  .90 

No.  10 . . 

CORN — Creamstyle 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . . 

Large,  No.  2% . . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq........... 

Small.  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . . 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 92% 

No.  10 .  4.60  I 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2..„ . 86 

No.  10 .  4.00 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2..„ . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 86 

No.  10 .  4.36 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.60 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.36 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 86 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 82% 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Soaked . 67% 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2^ .  1.00 

No.  2% . 1.20 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 86 

No.  2% .  1.16 

No.  10 .  4.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10 . 4.26 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 96 

No.  2% .  1.16 

No.  10 .  4.60 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 


West 

Coast 

Low 

High 

2.76 

2.86 

2.80 

2.90 

2.76 

2.86 

2.40 

2.60 

1.86 

1.86 

2.36 

2.46 

2.60 

2.70 

2.36 

2.46 

2.40 

2.60 

2.10 

2.20 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . 

.  1.16 

1.26 

1.26 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.  1.10 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

. 97% 

1.06 

No.  10 . 

White.  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.26 

No.  10 . 

. .  6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 86 

.90 

.96 

1.00 

No.  10 . 

. .  6.26 

6.26 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  I,  Tali.. 

No.  2% . 

No.  10 . 


.76  .80 

2.26  2.60 


.86  .90 

.  4.26 


.80  .86 
3.76  4.00 


.  3.26 

.72%  .77% 

.86  . 

3.26  3.60 


PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s..„..„„ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2b . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3b....... 

No.  2  Elx.  Std.  Sweets,  4s.„... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s...,„ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2b . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68 . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s..........„ 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey  Alaskas,  Zs . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  33 . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s _ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  3s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  4s . 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s........„.. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s. . 

No.  2  Ungraded . . 

Soaked,  2s . . . 

lOs  . . . 

Blackeye,  28,  Soaked . 

10s  . . . 


.86  .90 

1.10  _ 


No.  10 . 

.....  4.60 

4.60 

Std.  Diced.  No.  2 . 

. 76 

.76 

. 

No.  10 . 

.....  3.76 

3.76 

...... 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2..„ . 

. 86 

.86 

. 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

.  1.10 

1.16 

— 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.  1.20 

1.40 

1.26 

1.36 

No.  10 . 

.  6.60 

7.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.....  1.16 

1.20 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  2.. 
No.  10 . 


PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  No.  2%.. 

No.  3 . 

No.  10>.. . 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%.-. . 

No.  3 . . 

No.  10 . 


SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%.^. . 

No.  10 . 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 - - - 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.60  .60 
.90  1.36 

3.26  4.26 

.62% 

1.10 

3.86 

.66  . 

1.20  . 

4.00 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

,  Fey..  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

. 86 

_  4.26 

.66 

.90 

4.26 

.76 

-  ....... 

No.  10 . 

_ _  3.76 

4.00 

.92%  1.00 
4.60  6.00 

6.76 

1.16 

7.60  . 

1.26 

.  OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std..  No.  2..„ . 

_  .96 

.96 

1.40 

1.65 

1.36 

1.46 

1.30 

1.50 

1.36 

1.40 

1.20 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

1.16 

1.36 

1.16 

1.26 

1.20 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.40 

1.16 

1.26 

1.05 

1.36 

1.16 

1.20 

1.00 

1.25 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

1.25 

1.00 

1.25 

1.16 

1.20 

6.25 

6.50 

6.26 

5.25 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

6.00 

6.26 

5.00 

6.26 

.90 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

5.00 

6.26 

4.60 

4.60 

1.60 

1.86 

1.40 

1.75 

1.35 

1.46 

1.20 

1.40 

1.25 

1.36 

1.90 

1.30 

1.50 

1.30 

1.20 

1.40 

1.20 

1.40 

1.00 

1.05 

1.20 

1.15 

1.26 

.95 

1.00 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

1.00 

.95 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

6.25 

6.60 

.96 

.95 

1.06 

1.00 

1.06 

5.50 

5.76 

6.00 

6.00 

6.60 

1.00 

1.05 

4.50 

4.76 

.92% 

96 

1.00 

.96 

1.00 

.60 

.56 

.60 

.66 

.67% 

2.76 

3.20 

3.40 

.76 

-••III. 

8.76 

.66 

.70 

.70 

.76 

1.16 

.96 

1.10 

3.76 

2.60 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

.75 

.85 

1.16 

.95 

1.10 

3.10 

3.25 

.96 

.70 

.80 

.96 

1.02% 

1.26 

.95 

1.16 

1.26 

4.00 

3.26 

8.76 

4.06 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continncd 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continned 


Eastern 
Low  Hish 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 75  . 

No.  2% . 96  1.00 

No.  8 . 

No.  10 .  3.26  _ 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack..„ . 

No.  2% . 

No.  3 . 

No.  10 . . . 

TOMATOES 


Central 
Low  Hish 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 


APPLE  SAUCE 
No.  2  Fancy . 


No.  2.  Std.. 
No.  10 . 


APRICOTS 
No.  2*4,  Fancy.... 
No.  2%,  Choice.. 
No.  2%,  Std . 


4.00 

4.10 

4.26 

4.60 

.86 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

4.36 

6.00 

.70 

4.60 

4.76 

.95 


1.00 

1.35 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz . 

No.  5 . "Z  3!i0  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
*  . - . 6214  . 

No.  300 . 780  "780 

No.  2 . 70  .77V- 

No.  6 .  2.60  2.76 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.00 

No.  2>4 .  1.36 

No.  10 . . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . . . 

Choice,  No.  2\4 . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . . 

No.  10,  Water . . . 

No.  10,  Syrup . . . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . . . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  8.... . 

Peeled.  No.  10.  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2% . .  .7"; 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10....„.„.„  . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  .  . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet . . . 

No.  211 . ; 

No.  2 . 

No.  214 . 

46  oz . 

No.  10 . 


West  Coast 
Low  Hia-h 


Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  3 . . 

.90 

— 

No.  10 . 

Solid  pack 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

.47% 

.60 

.66 

.82% 

.96 

No.  2 . 

.76 

.86 

.77% 

.80 

.96 

1.00 

No.  214 . 

1.06 

1.16 

1.06 

1.16 

1.30 

1.46 

No.  8 . 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  10 . 

3.60 

3.60 

8.60 

3.76 

4.06 

4.60 

with  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

.4314 

.45 

.47% 

.60 

.60 

.62% 

No.  2 . 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.80 

.66 

.70 

No.  2% . 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

.86 

-87% 

No.  8 . 

1.10 

1.10 

No.  10 . . . 

3.20 

3.25 

3.50 

.3.60 

2.76 

3.00 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std..  No.  1,  Who.  Stork,,.,  . . 

.42% 

. 

.46 

.47% 

No.  10 . 

3.26 

3.26 

4.00 

3.60 

3.60 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim . 

.40 

No.  10 . 

3.00 

ioo 

3.0(1 

3.26 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1 . 

.40 

.40 

.46 

.60 

.60 

.62% 

No.  2 . 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.77% 

.80 

No.  10 . 

2.76 

3.00 

3.00 

3.60 

3.00 

8.25 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2 . 

.76 

No.  2% . 

1.06 

No.  10 . 

3.76 

3.76 

. 

3.60  4.00 

4.60  . 

‘L70  'li’so 
1.46  1.60 


.46  _ _ 

.87Vj  .95 
2.65  2.76 


.70  .80 

2.10  2.26 


1.86 

1.60 

1.46 


6.00 

3.76 


1.70 

1.60 

1.40 

1.10 


1.76 

1.65 

1.45 

1.15 


Eastern 
Low  Hisfh 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 
Fey.,  No.  2% . 


No.  10.. 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3 . . . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  Syrup . 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 .  1.76  1.86 

No.  10 .  7.00  7.00 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.30  1.35 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.50  7.25 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  214 . — . 

Choice.  No.  2^4 . 

Std.,  No.  2V4 . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . . ■■■■ 


2.46 

8.60 


2.66 

8.76 


9.50  10.00 


9.00  9.60 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2., 

No.  10 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2 . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10., 


6.00  6.00 

2.30  2.40 

2.26  2.36 

2.00  . 

‘eloo  "ei'o'o 

!.7.7  6.'6() 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz .  1.60 

No.  2.  17  oz .  1.76 

No.  2,  19  oz .  2.00 

LOBSTER 

Flats.  1  lb . 6.60 

Vi  lb . 3.26 

%  lb .  1.96 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . . 

6  oz . 

8  oz. . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . . . 

No.  14 . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  14 . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


.95 

1.05 

1.90 

2.10 


1.50 

1.76 

2.00 


6.60 

3.26 

1.95 


1.00 

1.10 

2.00 

2.15 


SHRIMP 

No.  1.  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINEIS  (Domestic),  Per  Case 


1.46 

1.46 

1.60 


1.60 


1.90 
1.16 
1.00 
.76 
2.66 
1.65 
.9214  .96 
1.70  . 


2.16 

1.66 

1.76 

1.90 

1.16 

1.06 

.76 

2.66 


1.4714 

1.60 

1.62^ 


1.60 

1.80 

1.40 

1.70 

5.86 

%  Oil,  Keyless . . 

.  3.25 

3,35 

V4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton... 

.  3.90 

3.90 

6.10 

%  Mustard,  Keyless. . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’8 . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 

.  2.75 

2.86 

. — 

6.00 

6.00 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’8 . 

.50 

.62% 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

.67% 

.72% 

%s  . 

1.06 

1.10 

%8  . 

1.42% 

1.60 

2.47%  2.60 

%8  . 

4.76 

6.00 

%8  . 

....  -  .. 

I'll.. 

1.40 

2.76 


1.66 

8.00 


.  6.02% 

11.00  12.00 


8.86 


6.00 

4.26 


9.00  10.00 
6.00  6.60 
8.60  8.76 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADIUSTEBS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOHERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin.  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York -Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  “nme. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuotu. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  cons,  for  tanka. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories, 'Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hormotically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  Now  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


INSECTICIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


INSURANCE,  Canneis. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


kettles.  Copper,  Pl^  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES.  MisceUaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hooi>eston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine.  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Frapcisco,  Cal. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

O.  &  M.  Seed  Co.,  Green  Springs,  Ohio. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT  (Semesan). 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PAILS  (Rubber). 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  C^nn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  VlCis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULAnNG  DEVICES  (lor  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  I.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  ansect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SPREADING  AGENTS  (for  sprays  and  dusts). 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  l^d. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  A.  Shuttleworth  Seed  Co.,  Matthews,  Ind. 
Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  (Dedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 


also  For  Cut  String  Beans 

Built  in  two  sizes- -Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket 


JUICE 

DRAIN 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


%  For  filling  Whole  Tomatoes. 

0  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

%  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

%  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

0  Compression  adjustment. 

0  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


GROWING  CONTRACTS 


Most  canners  need  no  recommendation  on  the  advisability  of  contracting  for  the 
seed  they  will  require  next  year.  Experience  has  proven  that  the  seed  you  want 
should  be  specially  grown  for  you — by  growers  whose  foundation  stocks  are  reliable 
and  whose  capabilities  are  known  to  you. 

In  1937  the  reasons  for  contracting  are  doubly  strong.  No  demonstration  is  necessary 
to  show  that  prices  are  rising  on  every  hand.  It  is  equally  evident  that  the  call 
for  quality  is  more  insistent.  Recent  growing  seasons  have  shown  the  advisability, 
in  many  cases  the  necessity,  for  varieties  resistant  to  disease,  drought  and  insect  pests. 

May  we,  therefore,  suggest  your  consideration  of  next  year's  needs  and  the  improved 
varieties  shown  in  our  recently  issued  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


'r0Uipr0, 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Npui  Hf  atipii.  (Unmtrrtirul 
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BKEEDING  STATIONS  AND  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


